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WHAT IS UNITED’S 





MAIN LINE AIRWAY? 
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SERVING THE NATION 
Sf er ue MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


United Air Lines’ famous Main Line Airway is the 





nation’s oldest coast-to-coast airway, the strategic 





middle route straight across the heart of the country. 





Along this No. 1 air route, modern United 
Mainliners provide busy wartime travel- 
ers with express-fast flights to most of the 
leading business and industrial areas of 
the country. 

On the Main Line Airway you'll find 
Boston... New York ...Washington... 


Philadelphia... Cleveland ... Detroit... 
Chicago... Denver ...San Francisco... 
Oakland... Los Angeles... Portland... 
Seattle... altogether 43 cities linked by 
Mainliner Service. Truly, the route that 


goes where business is! 
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TOYS LOANED 2 NEEDY CHE 


This unique project—a toy lending library—is sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska. Used toys were 
donated by club members and friends and broken ones 
were repaired by the Kiwanis Handicraft Club for boys. 
The toy lending shop is in a school in the tenement 
district. The number of each toy is entered on a card 


left by the child when the toy is borrowed. 
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We Have NEVER Shivened 


T doesn’t take much imagination to un- 
derstand what it means to be without 


By Who isn’t willing to share clothes with 


them? Who won't help them to be warm and 


. . . f v e . ~ , . 
clothes in a human society outside the Booth Larking ton decent again? Who will deny them the chance 


tropics. 

Unclad, we are reduced to a frightening helplessness 
that mocks us with our own indecent futility. The night- 
mare common to us all—that of being naked in a crowd— 
proves how vital clothes are to the mind as well as to the 
body. When we go the limit in describing a generous man 
we say: “He would give you the shirt off his back!” 

It is estimated—all too moderately—that 125,000,000 people 
in rescued Europe need clothes and that 30,000,000 of these 
cold and tattered people are children. 

Well, there are a good many million Americans here at 
home and there aren’t many of us who couldn’t dress at 
least two forlorn strangers from head to foot and without 
going cold or shoeless or ragged ourselves. We could do 
this if we had to. We do have to! 

The civilians abroad who have borne the brunt of Ger- 
many’s and Japan's war—they who have taken what our 
soldiers went forth to save us from having to take—must be 
given covering now before it’s later than too late for many 


more of them. 


to stand once more upon shoe-leather and get 
back to taking care of themselves? 

When the war is won we’ll make new clothes in quantity. 
Now let us give from every stockpile that we have, from 
our clothes-closets, from our packed cedar chests, even from 
trunks in the garret—underclothes, dresses, suits, sweaters, 
coats, blankets and sheets and quilts and wrappers and shoes. 
Let us indeed “give the shirt off our back!” 

It is time for us to be again the generous, likeable coun 
try we’ve always been proud to believe America was, is and 


forever shall be. 
Packed away in your closet or attic 
are used dresses, suits, sweaters, coats, 
shoes, underwear — garments which 
may save the lives of some of the cold 
and tattered peoples of war-torn lands. 








The social security sys- 
tem is here to stay. It’s 
up to business to take the 
lead in developing a sound 
and workable program. 
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Mr. Johnston has been a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Spokane, Washington, for a number of years. 


SOCIAL SECURITY? 


By Eric A. Johnston 


PRES!DENT 


OCTAL security is a public necessity in our kind of 
To make it fully effective, it must keep 
From time to 


economy. 
step with an ever-changing economy. 


time it must be extended and improved. 


lhere is one job that business can help do. That job is 
to guide social security into workable channels and keep it 
on a realistic basis. However important social security may 
he, it can never be a substitute for productive employment. 
We must, for the postwar period, emphasize production of 
useful goods and services more than ever. We must have 
employment, not unemployment. 

We must reduce the need for social security benefit pay- 
ments. At best, social security constitutes only half rations. 


Organized society always has provided for its less fortu- 
nate members. Our own forefathers, following the English 
pattern, set up poor farms and almshouses. Our mode of 
life grows more complex. Society therefore recognizes the 


need of new forms of protection. Isolated cases of misfor- 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


tune can safely be left to relief, but mass misery requires 
organized protection or else the pressure of discontent may 
build up to explosive proportions. Hastily improvised meas- 
ures are rarely satisfactory. As an example, look at the 
WPA of depression days. 

The development of workmen’s compensation laws illus- 
In 1911 the State of New 
York pioneered in recognizing in law the fact that some 


trates this process of evolution. 


industrial workers inevitably suffered temporary or perma- 
nent disability. Those men and their families needed finan- 
cial help. So, a system of compulsory insurance was set up 
to provide cash for medical expenses and living costs for 
the injured workers from a fund built up by assessments 
on all employers. The cost of disability became a part of 
the cost of production. 

Now, every state but one has adopted this same principle 
In many cases it takes in 
Workmen’s compensation is 


to cover industrial accidents. 
occupational diseases as well. 


accepted as an orderly way of meeting one of the great eco- 


iret 
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nomic hazards inherent in modern society. Show me an 
employer who advocates its abolition. 

Yet I find among some people uneasiness and alarm, 
whenever the phrase “social security” is mentioned. Doubts 
‘an be summed up in three broad questions: 

Why does the United States need social security ? 

Can the United States afford the cost of a broad social 
security program? 

Does social security remove the incentive to work and 
turn us into a nation of drones, each striving to live at 
the expense of the others? 

The term 
answers cannot be phrased in the simple “Yes” or the 
definite “No,” but rather in the uncertain “To what degree ?” 

A degree of uncertainty and, therefore, of insecurity, is 
the price that we in the United States deliberately pay for 
progress. Historians tell us that the Middle Ages were 
characterized by great stability and security but showed 
little progress. Our system has been characterized by enor- 


‘ 


‘social security” is relative, not absolute. The 


mous progress coupled, however, with considerable insecur- 
ity. I say that we can provide greater economic security 
for the individual without sacrificing our characteristic 
march forward. The preservation of our economy depends 
upon that solution. 

A competitive enterprise 
system, coupled with free- 
dom of consumer choice 
and freedom of invest- 
ment decisions, is to some 
extent an unstable system 
precisely because it is free. 
New inventions, new tech- 
niques, new businesses are 
built up at the expense of 
the old. The railroad sup- 
plants the canal; the auto- 
mobile displaces the horse. 
The consumer may spend 
his money for this product 
or that, and sales curves 
rise and fall by his collec- 
tive decisions. The invest- 
ment of new capital, 
whether producers’ capital 
in the form of new plant 
and equipment, or con- 
sumers’ capital in the form 
of housing, automobiles 
and refrigerators, always 
has moved by fits and _ starts. 

Complete economic stability can be obtained only at the 
price of complete regimentation. It would demand a master 
plan imposed upon producer and consumer alike. The remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 

Monopoly and cartels are frequently praised for the sta- 
bility which they are alleged to bring to an economy. There 
may be something to this argument. But whatever stability 
monopoly may establish can easily be offset by the stagna- 
tion which generally ensues. This encourages under-employ- 
ment. We must understand that if ‘we really want to pre- 
serve free enterprise—and all the individual benefits that 
flow therefrom—we must preserve competitive business. 
This means that we must be willing to endure the risks of 
that competition. 





Any business man has an overwhelming interest in the 
continuity of his production, and thereby jobs and wage 
payments. He knows he has certain inescapable overhead 
costs regardless of the volume. Therefore, when his business 
goes into a tailspin, he knows that overhead costs will soon 
convert profits into losses. These losses will bankrupt the 
enterprise if persisted in long enough. Overhead costs are 
the business man’s constant worry. 

I like to compare the situation of the business man with 
that of the working man. I am convinced that they have 
common interests and that these common interests outweigh 
conflicting ones. 

For instance, in modern society a worker also has an 
overhead. It is his constant worry. Previously under an 
agricultural society, the individual could rely on his garden, 
his orchard, his flock or his woodlot, for minimum. needs. 
But in a 20th Century industrial system, the worker’s sole 
income is his wage. The worker finds he also has a mini 
mum overhead which persists whether he is on or off the 
payroll. His unavoidable expenses such as rent or mortgage 
payments, instalment contracts, grocery, light, gas and tele 


phone bills must be paid monthly. If he is idle long enough 





he also becomes insolvent—or even worse—goes on relief. 
So, what should we do about it? Adopt a policy of laissez- 
faire? Let George do it? 
I say, NO! 

I say that our dynamic 
capitalism must have the 
shock - absorbing cushion 
of a practical, working so 
cial security system. 

To deny this is to deny 
the economic hazards of 
modern life, to deny the 
vulnerability of the wage- 
earner to unpredictable 
misfortune, and to deny 
the validity of the princi- 
ple of insurance. 

Since we in business ad- 
mit the value and neces- 
sity of insurance for our 
own protection, should we 
not grant its value as a 
protection for our em- 
ployees ? 

What kind of a social 
security system should we 

have and what about its cost? 

[ think that further development in our social security 
system should be, in so far as possible, by state and local 
vovernments rather than at the national levels. Such pro- 
grams should be kept close to the people, to the employers, 
the employees and the taxpayers. Local and administrative 
interest is of the essence of the democratic process. It help 
to minimize the evil effect of bureaucracy and remote Wash 
ington control. 

But too frequently States’ Rights is used as an excuse for 
a do-nothing policy. If we really believe in States’ Rights 
and really want to keep this program close to the people, 
then we must see that the states assume the responsibility. 

Can we arford it? The overall amount of money required 


(Continued on page 27) 











y T’S not news when an 
ij Army newspaper is print 

H ed up near the front lines, 
because a number are. Nor is 
it news that some have been 
produced under fire, because 
that has happened too. But 
when one is put into type in a 
foxhole, with bombs, shells and 
machine gun bullets popping all 
about, you sort of wonder how 
it is done. 

Out of Bougainville in the South Pacific comes the story 
ot “Snatu,” the mimeographed sheet published once a month 
by the 112th Signal Radio Intelligence Company. The outfit 
hit the island beach on January 30, 1944. “The first day we 
landed in the combat zone” says First Lieutenant Burton I. 
Gordin, one of the news staff, “we came under enemy fire 
and three of our men were killed at sun-up, before they 
could reach their foxholes. Eight others were wounded. We 
were scared stiff but we worked like slaves all that day and 
by nighttall we had every pyramidal tent dug in four feet 
and enough bomb shelters for the whole company. We fig- 
ured out later that we had dug over 900 tons of dirt—by 
shovel—in three days.” 

\s the press deadline for the first overseas edition drew 
near, the enemy attacked again. The two “Snafu” composi- 
tors,” Sergeant Donald W. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, and Pfc. 
William T. Paduan, Houghton, Michigan, who were in a 
nearby foxhole, calmly went on cutting the stencils for that 
issue. In the midst of their labors, a burst hit a sandbag set 
up for added protection at the edge of the foxhole and sent 
the bag hurtling down smack on the typewriter. 

“Tragedy struck ‘Snafu’s’ career that day,” writes Ser 
geant Edward Mannion, the Editor. “The sandbag fell on 
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tt boasts the largest cir- 
culation of any newspaper 
printed on stolen paper with 


a borrowed mimeograph. 


the only typewriter with small type in the company. Pub- 
lication was delayed until a repair man could clean the grit 
out of the machine’s guts. But even this was minor com- 
pared to the time we moved to another island and the box 
carrying the mimeograph machine got ‘the works’ in tran- 
sit. It arrived looking like a dismantled lawn mower. Ev- 
erything was salvaged but the inking roller. This was 
finally replaced by stretching rubber straps taken from a Jap 
gas mask over a carefully-fashioned roller of teakwood.” 

“Snafu” carried the claim across the front page of a 
recent issue that it has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the world printed on stolen paper and with a bor- 
rowed mimeograph. Naturally, its staff personnel has seen 
a number of changes since it was established in the United 
States in 1942. Each issue designates some prominent news- 
paperman as the cub reporter for that edition and his name 
appears on the masthead. This roster has included Ernie 
Pyle, Henry R. Luce, Elmer Davis, John Hersey and West- 
brook Pegler. 

Like publications in some of the conquered countries of 
Europe, “Snafu” found it expedient to go underground on 
occasion. Its Inner Sanctum has ranged from the compara- 
tively civilized atmosphere of a U. S. training camp orderly 


Si csdasabindivenseneninenr 
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room, to the rain-soaked interior of a leaky jungle tent, or 
the underground protection afforded by a dug-out type of 
foxhole. The photographic department has its own fox- 
hole, although line drawings of the photos have to be made 
with a stylus for reproduction in the paper. Bill Flinn of 
New York, the company photographer, operates his studio 
and dark room in a foxhole covered with logs and scrap 
canvas. His equipment includes GI helmets to hold his 
hypo solutions. 

Since the Japs are now under control on Bougainville, 
“Snatfu’s” Inner Sanctum has been brought above ground 
again and the staff works in “luxury.” One of the boys 
made a table out of “K” ration boxes. The editor’s chair 
has the words, “Australian Beef Packers,” painted on the 
back. Framework for the screened-in tent is mahogany logs. 
A former lumberman in the outfit estimated $2,000 worth 
of the precious logs used in the construction. Lieutenant 
Gordin traded his Colt automatic pistol for a portable type- 
writer, so that the “printing department” is happy. Some- 
one recently wrote the editor, chiding the paper for running 
a cartoon claimed “lifted” from a national picture magazine. 
He politely replied that Snatu ran the cartoon a year before 
the big publication did. That ended that. 

When members of Snafu’s staff read in publications from 
the States about the difficulties encountered by publishers 
due to the manpower and newsprint shortages, they laugh. 
On the islands they have heat, humidity and insects, some 
of which actually eat the very scarce initial supply of “news- 
print.” For example, there are the flying cockroaches 
and the blister bugs. 
the latter have to be 
off, not swatted — for 


The former are bad enough, but 
with 
you hit one of 


handled care — brushed 


when these 


the first overseas edition in May, 1944, “Snafu” has appeared 
fairly regularly once a month. However, the first problem 
in the South Pacific was where to get paper, stencils, staples 
and other mimeograph materials. One of the easiest methods 
was to walk into a divisional supply depot with the sad story 
that their outfit had no paper to print posters advertising 
the coming of some U. S. O. troupe. It worked more often 
than seemed reasonably possible. The paper situation was 
also helped considerably the day a banyan tree fell across 
the publication tent of Corps Headquarters. Several of the 
newsmen jumped into a jeep, helped to clean up the dam 
age, and managed to carry away with them several reams ot 
paper in the confusion. 

A great many friends and relatives of servicemen who 
receive copies of the paper are puzzled as to the meaning 
of its title, “Snafu.” Essentially, the word means “Situation 
Normal, All Fouled Up.” When it was first printed by the 
publication, very few, even in the Army, knew what it 
meant. It was originally used by radio operators, and the 
claim is made that the Army Magazine “Yank” popularized 
the term, although “Snafu” disputes this. 

“Snatu” has done a fine job in helping to maintain the 
morale of the men in the South Pacific. Its impudent hu 
mor, easy style and printing of the little personal things 
from home and camp is just what the men of the 112th 
like. 


and gives them another reason to have pride in their outfit. 


It also mirrors the servicemen's attitudes and humor 
Its latest slogan is, “Home and Alive by 745.” It expects 
to continue on its present course for the duration, but even 
then its usefulness will not end. Sergeant Mannion is plan- 
ning a postwar “Snafu” issue once a year, getting his 
material from the yearly letter he will ask each man of the 


company to write him. 





pests they give off an acid that burns. Then, too, 
no editor in the States fears he will see a snake 
come crawling in while he is in the midst of a 
piece—unless he’d been out the night before. There 
have been occasions when a member of ‘“Snafu’s” 
staff idly glanced at the dirt floor only to freeze, 
with hair on end, as a huge, wriggling intruder 
made itself comfortable beside his chair. 





Lieutenant Gordin fathered “Snafu.” He got the 
idea at Camp Crowder, Missouri, in November, 
1942, where the 112th S. R. I. Company was or- 
ganized and trained. Three men who had done 
newspaper work were selected, including Sergeant 
Mannion, who has been the editor from the first 
issue. Soon the editor was doing all the work him- 
self, for the other volunteers decided that the juke 
box joints in town held more promise than a news- 


’ 


paper career in the 112th. “Snafu’s” average num- 
ber of pages is six and its circulation today is more 
than 500 copies per issue. No one, however, knows 
how many readers it has because the men send it 
to their families and these copies are passed on to 
others who are fighting in the various theaters of 
war. Copies also go to many Army publications. 
The paper is passed out to company members when 
they line up for chow, the day of publication. 
When the outfit moved to Petaluma, California, 
“Snafu” was suspended for a time because of lack 
of paper, and the spare-time distractions of San 
Francisco, 40 miles away. When they arrived over- 
seas, however, spare-time was no handicap, for they 














had plenty of it and nowhere to spend it. So, since 
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In Toronto 


ICTURE, if you can, two solid 
weeks of music, morning, after 
noon and evening—1,800 entries 
in scores of vocal and instrumental 


events—9,000 individual singers and 


players ranging in age from five to 
fifttv-—15,000 listeners—competitive sing- 
ing and plaving proceeding simultane 
ously in three auditoriums from nine in 
the morning until eleven o'clock at night 
every week day from February 19 to 


March 3. 


lf you can picture all this, you can 
begin to visualize what might be called 
a musical miracle—the enthusiastic pub- 
lic acceptance of the second annual 
Music Festival sponsored by the five 
Kiwanis clubs of Greater Toronto. 
When these clubs joined forces last year 
to hold a music festival which it was 
hoped would serve as a cultural influ- 
ence to arouse greater interest in and 


appreciation of good music, even the 


most hopeful 


hardly anticipated the 
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proportions to which the movement 
would grow within a year. And even 
greater things are being planned for 
the future. 

“When a movement of this sort at- 
15,000 


listeners in its second year,” says Ed- 


tracts 9,000 competitors and 


ward Cross, chairman of this year’s 
festival committee, “we know we have 
hardly started. Musicians and music 
lovers came to this year’s festival from 
a distance of several hundred miles. It 
is not improbable that future festivals 
may attract 12,000 or 15,000 competi- 
30,000 listeners, 


particularly if they are held in the 


tors and 25,000 or 


spring when some of the music can be 
enjoyed out of doors. We believe this 
is an activity worthy of consideration 
by any Kiwanis club or group of clubs.” 

Music festivals such as the Toronto 
one have been popular in Canada for 
years but comparatively few patterned 
along similar lines have been held in 
the United States. The Canadian festival 
is more than an event in which judges 
select the winners from among com- 
peting individuals and groups and 
award prizes to them. Such an affair 
frequently leaves both the competitors 
and the audience mystified concerning 
the reasons for the judges’ decisions. 
In the Canadian festival the perform- 
ance of each competing person or group 
is carefully analyzed and criticized and 
suggestions are made for improvement. 
Thus the festival contains many edu- 
cational features, both for the con- 
testants and the audience. 

Months before such a festival is held 
a syllabus is prepared showing the 
various: classes for entries, the test 
piece which each entry in each class 
will sing or play and the prizes. The 
secret of the success of such a festival 
is proper adjudication and competent 
adjudication calls for an expert in this 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TO WALK 
By Brig. Gen. D. C. Draper 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE 


OUR car is wearing out, rapidly. When it is gone, 

you will be unable to replace it until after the war. 

You have got to take care of that car, for almost 
anywhere you will want to go, it’s too far to walk. 

The conservation of America’s rapidly dwindling supply 
of passenger automobiles has become one of the major con- 
siderations of public and private wartime agencies. 

Cars are disappearing from the highways at the rate of 
about 4,000 daily. There were 1,500,000 fewer automobiles 
in January of this year than there were in January, 1944. 
It is estimated that there will be a comparable decrease 
during 1945. 

No new passenger automobiles will be manufactured this 
year, it has been stated by the War Production Board. 

A large percentage of the rural and urban population of 
the country is totally dependent upon the passenger automo- 
bile for transportation. In most areas, public transportation 
systems are so over-crowded that the passenger car is a 
vital and necessary adjunct to effective transportation. 

In an effort to assist automobile owners in prolonging the 
lives of their cars, the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police will launch a nationwide brake-check program on 
the 15th of April. The program will continue until June 1. 

During the program, Police Officers in every state will 
check the brakes of all automobiles involved in accidents, 


When you are behind the wheel of a 
car there is just one foot between you 
and death — your foot on the brake. 
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cars in moving traffic violations, and cars that are operated 
in a manner indicating that they have faulty brakes. 

The check is a simple one, which is designed to supple- 
ment and not supplant regular traffic enforcement regula- 
tions. It can be made in about one minute, and therefore 
it will not involve manpower shortage. 

In making the brake check, officers will merely slip a 
block of wood, one inch thick, under the brake pedal of a 
car, and then depress the pedal, thus ascertaining whether 
there is at least one inch of clearance between the 
pedal and the floor boards at the time the brakes begin 
to grip. 

Drivers whose brakes do not meet this simple check will 
be requested to have their brakes put in proper repair. The 
general public is asked to cooperate with the police during 
the period from April 15 to June 1, and have their brakes 
tested and, if necessary, repaired. 

A similar program was conducted in the State of Michi- 
gan last year at a time when, for seven consecutive months, 
the automobile accident rate had been steadily increasing. 
During the first 30 days of the program, there were 33% 
fewer traffic fatalities than there were in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. There were 30% fewer fatalities 
during the second month, and in the third month, when the 
program was inoperative, there was a carry-over reduction 
of 16%. 

Police chiefs and sheriffs throughout the country are 
looking forward to comparable reductions during the nation- 
wide program. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police selected 
brakes for emphasis at this time because statistics show 
faulty brakes are a contributing factor in nearly all traffic 
accidents. Parts manufacturers, too, have asserted that there 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ore 


Metal his- 


first 


high-grade 


AST fall the 


Canadian 


docked at 


shipment 
iron 
Cleveland. 
first 


native ore from our northern neighbor. 


torians will refer to it as the 
Oddly enough this war-vital metal was 
recovered from the bottom of a glacial 
lake. 

In contrast to hundreds of mines in 
the area above Duluth, only one iron 
ore deposit has been found north of the 
International Line. And this one, when 
located, was water-locked sixty to one 
hundred feet under Steep Rock Lake. 

In 1897, a geologist noticed a boulder 
of iron the south shore of a 
lake 


Eight years later a Harvard professor 


ore on 


where he was catching pickerel. 
explored the area and reported a deposit 
under the lake bed. 
1930, further 
tests, mapped the location and deter- 


of valuable ore 


Churn drillings in and 
mined that 25,000,000 tons of ore lay 
under this Indian fishing paradise. It 
would take capital and engineering ex- 
perience and much money to get it out. 

Steep Rock is an M-shaped lake, with 
large ore deposits at the tip of the 
central V of the M. But nature guarded 
her well, pouring over it 
121,000,000,000 gallons of water from 


neighboring glacial lakes and_ rivers. 


secret 


After abandoning plans to tunnel into 
the ore from the shore, mining experts 


» . « men cut with drills 
the blasting holes to 
connect two lakes and re- 
cover the much-needed ore. 








decided to drain this lake, strip off the 
and 
recover the ore from pits driven into 
the bottom of the unwatered lake. But 
lake 


neighboring lake with its water level 


over-burden of mud and _ clay, 


how can you drain a when a 
100 feet higher, has been draining into 
it for ages? 

The engineers persisted. They decided 
to detour the water from Marmion Lake 
and pump Steep Rock dry. This led to 
the $64 question. What to do with the 
water of Marmion Lake? To the west 
weiner-shaped body of water, 
Finlayson 38 feet higher than 


Marmion, and draining into it. Here 


lay a 
Lake, 


was the way out. By dropping the level 
of Finlayson some 57 feet, the Seine 
River to 


flow, drain through Marmion into Lake 


could be made reverse its 


Finlayson and so into Lake Superior. 
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But the banks of the weiner-shaped 
lake, where it was proposed to drain 
it, disclosed a dangerous gravel. If a 
cut were shoveled through at this point, 
the swift rush of the water through the 
gravel might get beyond control, flood- 
ing the little city of Atikokan, and 
washing away the railroad tracks of the 
“Tational. Again the engineers 
conferred. The tunnel enthusiasts pro- 
posed to drain the lake by pulling a 
plug from the bottom, as one might 
drain a giant bathtub. 


Canadian 


Given the go-ahead, Paddy Harrison 
and his crew of 85 tunnel experts drove 
a 10x12 foot shaft through solid green- 
rock. Starting one-fifth of a mile from 
the edge of the lake, they drove in at 
the rate of 17 feet a day and tunneled 
to within 10 feet of the bottom of the 
lake. Well-set explosives pulled the plug 
from Finlayson Lake. With a roar and 
a volcanic burst, the water began to 


funnel out at 40 miles an hour. The 
project was on its way. Three months 
later the water level was below the 


gravel. Meanwhile, engineers had been 
busy on a V-shaped cut, 140 feet deep, 
through the glacial ridge. As the bottom 
of this cut was in solid rock, its flow 
could be controlled and the lake allowed 
to drain through the cut. 


One lake crossed off, the engineers 
turned to preparing a drain channel 
into Marmion Lake. At one point, the 
shores of Marmion and Finlayson came 
within 2,600 feet of touching, with an 
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Above: . .. pulling the plug 
that started the first water 
gushing out of Finlayson lake. 
intermediate lake. A ditch 70 feet deep 
was blasted and two-thirds of a million 
cubic feet of rock were trucked away, 
allowing Marmion Lake’s waters to take 
a short cut into plug-tapped Finlayson. 
There remained the neatest trick of all, 
pumping Steep Rock dry, to uncover 
a double-bladed On of the 
other lake bottoms a workman found 
blanket and a 


axe. one 
a box containing a 
Union Jack. 

By June the first ore body peeped 
through the water for a distance of 
almost a mile. Four of the pumps were 
now moved in to provide three-inch jets 
of water to cut through the 60 feet of 
clay and muck that overlay the ore. In 
the rest of that year one-fourth of that 
ore bed was stripped. 

By July the first shipment of ore, 
trundled over a new road by truck to 
th Canadian National rail head, was 
on its way to Lake Superior. By 
August, the first 12,500-ton shipment 
slipped into a Cleveland ore dock and 
the long-reaching arm of the mechanical 
loader scooped up the historic cargo. 
It was the first time in 52 years that 
new ore had arrived at this port and 
promised a new Canadian supply to fill 
the gap left by the diminishing reserves 
of Minnesota’s Mesabi ore pits. 

What lies ahead? The ore-crushing 
plant back at Steep Rock will have a 
capacity of 10,000 tons daily. The ore 
is low in steel’s most bothersome im- 
purities, sulphur and phosphorus, Steep 
Rock ore the famous Swedish 
ores, reduces the open-hearth time a 
third, and allows steel needed for shells, 


rivals 


Upper right: . . . pumps in these 
barges sucked billions of gallons 
of water out of Steep Rock. 





Right: . . . hardrock crew 
drive the last stage of 
tapping the |ake bottom. 


tanks and ships to be made with less 
scrap ore. Here is a wartime develop- 
ment that 

2,500,000 tons of ore a year long after 
About $18,000,000 was sunk 
into the earth before the first bucketful 


will keep on producing 


the war. 


of hematite was scooped up. 

Day and night for six months, when 
temperatures dropped to 60 degrees be- 
low zero, the pumps pulsed as the water 
Rock 


spilled over its banks into the western 


of Steep was sucked up and 
arm. When all-year long pumping of 
a Canadian lake was proposed, wise- 
crackers chuckled that it was preposter- 
ous to think of pumping water through 
pipes two feet in diameter in winter. 
Yet the 14 pumps kept hammering away 
99 per cent of the month of January, 
1943. As the level of the lake fell, the 
ice 28 inches thick, twisted, groaned, 
broke apart and the 
barges on which the pumps were in- 
stalled. But in spite of all this, the lake 
level was dropped 18% feet that bliz- 


dragged down 


zardy month. 

As the spiral welded steel discharge 
pipes bent with the lowering water 
level, new sections had to be screwed 
on. The barges were dropped through 
the Men let their 
whiskers grow to protect their faces 


from the bitter cold. Then the work of 


holes cut in ice, 


pumping for ore, needed for the war, 


After finding a deposit of 
war-vital iron ore in Canada 
they had to move billions of 
gallons of water to reach it. 





















went on. When the spring thaw brought 
more normal pumping conditions, the 
first finger of the bottom lay exposed. 
Spring rains rapidly melted the cracked 
old 


Indian tomahawks, a flintlock musket, 


ice-beds. In the muck were found 
Ontario backwoods country of boulders 
and muskeg. 

“The biggest job,” says M. S. Fother- 
ingham, resident manager, “was keep- 
ing all the various projects of changing 
water levels of the lakes going at the 
same time, over a distance of 18 miles. 

All who have had a part in the project 
enthusiastic over what has been 


May, 1943, to 


Canadian ore beds. All, that is, except 


are 
done since tap these 
Indian Pete who sadly contemplated the 
water ebbing out of his age-old fishing 
grounds. Shaking his head, he muttered 
his blanket, “White make 
heap big mess of Steep Rock.” 


into man 

3ut in Europe and Asia, shells, tanks 
and boats forged and turned from Steep 
Rock steel are “making heap big mess” 
of the Nazi-Jap plans and bringing us 


daily nearer to victory. 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


Cissy Has Twins 


Y wife had been talking on the phone even longer 
than usual, and there had been even more than 
the usual number of squeals and sighs and “I 
don't believe it’s!” and “Well, what do you know’s!” But 
[ paid no attention, beyond thinking that the telephone 
company should limit all civilian calls to three minutes. 
l‘inally she burst out onto the veranda. “It’s twins!” she 
gasped ecstatically. “Cissy has had twins—both boys! Isn't 
it wonderful !” 

Wonderful, nothing! Awful! There should be a law! 
What on earth does Cissy know about taking care of chil- 
dren? What does she know about bringing them up in the 
ways they are to follow? 

Cissy isn’t much more than a child herself. Last year 
she was just another member of the bobby socks brigade 
around town, wearing too-big sweaters and too-short skirts, 
talking silly double talk, swooning over Sinatra, doing her 
hair foolish ways. 

She started her electric record player when she got out 
of bed in the morning, and she was still playing it when 
she went to bed at night. She carried a bag of Bull Durham 
and rolled her own cigarettes long before there was a cig- 
arette shortage. 

How she managed to finish high school at the head of 
her class, her mother and father haven’t been able to figure 
out yet. We knew she was the best jitterbug in town 
because she had loving cups to prove that. 

| used to put in a lot of time worrying over what was 
going to become of Cissy. Then one day early last summer 
she climbed out of a low slung car and led a young Navy 
pilot across my lawn by the hand. She exhibited him proudly 
and told me they had been married the night before. “Isn't 
he beautiful?” she demanded. “No, darling,” he disagreed. 
“You are beautiful. I am pretty!” 

l'wo weeks later Jim went to the South Pacific to do a 
job of rat extermination, and Cissy began a career of letter 
writing and walking to the post office. Now Cissy is a 
mother. What a mother! Heaven help those twins! 

You can't be as old as I am without being old-fashioned. 
When I think about mothers, I think of Whistler’s painting. 
By such standards, what kind of a mother will Cissy be? 
She has about as much idea of the responsibilities of mother- 
hood as a lady frog in a lily pond. She chain smokes cig- 
arettes and—but she did get married, and she did have twins! 

| know Cissy is going to be a big disappointment to me. 
She won't be one of those plump, placid, absorbed mothers 
who do nothing but talk about formulas, bottles, laundry 


and how they have suffered. 

Cissy will be a good mother because she is such a cheer- 
ful little person. Of course she didn’t expect twins, but I 
know that she is twice as happy as she would have been if 


there had been only one. And think how Jim will be able 
to brag to his flying friends down in the South Seas! Only 
triplets could have been better. 

It’s just that I am having a difficult time trying to fit 
Cissy into my mental picture of a good mother. When I 
was young, people thought that when a woman brought a 
baby into the world, she should adopt flat heels and shape- 
less bungalow aprons, twist her hair into a tight knot and 
think only motherly thoughts. 

In my youth, the typical mother doted on being a martyr. 
The more of a martyr she was, the better mother she was, 
and she enjoyed the role as much as a monkey enjoys a 
nice ripe banana. To be an extra special mother, her life 
had to be as empty as the bacon department of a chain 
grocery store at five in the afternoon. If she had any inter- 
ests outside of her white picket fence, the neighbors thought 
she was neglecting her family. 

Thank goodness that picture of mother is no longer drawn 
by our best artists. We have learned that a happy mother 
is the best mother. A happy mother has happy children, 
and happy children do not become delinquent children. 


Cissy has two big jobs on her hands now. She has to 
be mother and father both to those two boys until Jim 
comes home. And she has to keep herself as young, as 
pretty, as exciting and as full of fun as Jim remembers her, 
so that when he comes home he will be positive that she is 
even nicer than he remembered her. 

The old folks will always worry about the young folks. 
Today's young folks are living and working, fighting and 
dying, to build a brave new world in which we may all live 
without interference from mad men’s dreams of conquest. 

Millions of our twenty-year-old boys who used to drive 
so recklessly over our highways in their crazy jallopies are 
growing up in the clouds over Germany and Japan. Those 
jitterbugging boys are growing up as they trudge through 
the snow and slush of Germany and through the jungles 
and swamps of the islands near Japan. They are growing 
up as they slip over the icy decks of warships in the North 
Atlantic and fry on the hot decks of the same ships in the 
South Seas. 

The girls they used to dance with are growing up as 
they serve in the uniforms of their countries, doing men’s 
work, or nursing the wounded back to health. 

Or, like Cissy, they are staying home and learning to 
be mothers. Cissy is growing up, too. And she is doing a 
lot of thinking. 

It is time for all of us to grow up. It is time for all of 
us to do a lot of thinking, so that the youth of the world 
will never again be sacrificed to the evil genius of war. 
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As triumphant as the triumphal 

march in ''Aida'' was the opening of 

the Exposition. Scouts were proud to 
show their displays. 


Scouts 


UNLIMITED 


By Harley W. Magee 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


* 
HEN 26.000 people come 
to see a Kiwanis-sponsored, 
three-day show in which 
3,000 Boy Scouts participate, it’s news 
even to clubs accustomed to do things 
on a grand scale. 

The Kiwanis Club hung 
up this newsworthy accomplishment in 


Cincinnati 


February with its annual Boy Scout 
Merit Badge 
Music Hall. 

club joined forces with the city’s Scout 
organization in putting on the first Scout 


Exposition in historic 


Seventeen years ago the 


The Scouts supplied the troops, 
the program, the exhibits and the dis- 


show. 


plays; the club supplied the financing, 
the supervision, the management, the 
publicity and the judges to pick the 
The 


has continued each year since. 


winning displays. arrangement 
More than sixty Scout Troops and 
Cub Packs participated in this year’s 


Exposition with displays representing a 


majority of the 112 subjects for which 


merit badges are awarded. This year’s 
Exposition offered several innovations. 
Heretofore sponsorship of Scout display 
booths has been sold to a business or 
industry related in some manner to the 
Scout display. This practice was con- 
tinued this year, but space was also sold 
for industrial displays and some of the 
industrial displays were elaborate. For 


the first time also adults were charged a 
small admission and from the time the 
show opened until it closed there was a 
continuous program consisting of music, 
Scout demonstrations, wrestling, box- 
ing, Indian dances, etc., some of the en- 
tertainment being supplied by the Scout 
Troops and the rest being contributed 
by cooperating organizations including 
local radio stations. 

Three sides of the big Music Hall 
the Scout 
trial exhibits, the Scout displays includ- 


were lined with and indus- 
ing every project from photography and 
boating and 


rotated in 


chemistry, 
The 


taking turns manning the exhibits and 


woodcraft to 
fingerprinting. Scouts 
virtually every one of the 150 members 
of the Kiwanis club took an active part. 
Thousands of free admission tickets 
were distributed to the schools and a 
special effort was made to arouse the 
interest of underprivileged boys. 
Heretofore the club which sponsored 
any 
particular effort to do more than pay 


the Exposition had never made 
expenses but this year, through the sell- 
ing of sponsorships of Scout displays, 
space for industrial exhibits and admis- 
sions, a handsome profit was realized. 
The 


scholarships in vocational training to 


money will be used to provide 


deserving Scouts, thus tving in with the 
vocational guidance committee’s work. 
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U.S.Canada Good Will Week 


By H. Stanley Higman 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
HERE never was a time in 


history when the relationship 


between the United States and 
Canada was more important than it is 
at the present For 127 years the rec- 
paper” as a 


ognition of a “serap of 


solemn obligation has provided the 
basis for a practical example of inter- 
national neighborliness. The fact that 
two nations can live side by side at 
peace for such a long time must surely 
provide a hope of a better word, . 
A very wondertul contributiog toward 
furthering this measure of complete un- 
derstanding has been made by Kiwanis 
clubs which tor many years have been 
observing United 
Will Week. However, even though the 
Reagent happy relations between our two 


wD ite 


States-Canada Good 


‘s seem to be firmly established, 


extremely unwise to take their 


? 
got ince for granted and to neglect 
t FOOK ’ friendship. Good will 







A pril 22—28 


must be continually nourished by a 


growth in sympathy and knowledge 
through a recognition of our national 
differences as well as the similarities of 
our fundamental interests and qualities. 
Such knowledge will be a continuing 
source of understanding that will be 
quite adequate to insure future coopera- 
tion. 

Canada and the United States have 
many things in common which fortify 
their friendship. Together they share the 
continent north of the Rio-Grande—the 
same mountain ranges, interior plains, 
and the Great Lakes. Both nations open 
ow the world’s two great oceans. 

The’ strongést tie binding the United 
States and \@ayada together is the 
similarity of their daily life. The pattern 
of living in both countries4every much 
the same. We both believe infhyman 
beings as individuals. We value phySigal ; 
health as well as spiritual and inte¥ 
lectual freedom. We believe in the right 
to work for fair pay under reasonable 
conditions, in the right of access to 


ee 8 2 








By Walter J. L. 


ay 


HAIRMAN INTERN TIQNAL COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR “UNITED STATES 


OR 127 
United States have lived in peace 
friendship 
these two 


years Canada and the 


and harmony. The 
which has existed between 
great peace-loving nations is the result 
of a sincere and abiding faith in each 
Kach 


been able to 


other. passing generation has 


make a contribution to 
furthering the friendship that exists be- 
tween our countries. During the past 


three decades Kiwanis has made an 
outstanding record in the furthering of 
this friendship through sponsoring in- 
educational 


jormative and programs. 


Our international aspect develops 


through having clubs and members 
from our two countries. 

While Canada’s population of about 
12,000,000 people compared to the total 
population of the world is only a little 
in excess of one-half of one percent, 
yet her country covers 1/14 of the area 
of the world. Canada is a country rich 
vital 


resources in such 


in natural 
materials as nickel, platinum, radium, 
wood pulp, gold, aluminum, copper and 


Ailyer.,Her people have been industrio 
in he Aeveloping of these natur: 
resources £0 the extent that she has 
become one of the really and truly great 
nations of the ea€th, 

As in World War I wé find ourselves 
at the present time fightitig’ shoulder to 
shoulder with our Canadian brgthers, to 
type of 


makest 


stamp out tyranny and_ that 


totalitarian which 


people slaves to the state. Canada’s con- 


government 


tribution towards the ultimate victory of 
World War IT is notable and outstand- 
ing in its character and quality. Her 
sacrifice has been great, with the su- 
preme price paid by a large number of 
the finest youth of her land. Dieppe and 
Dunkirk will long be remembered to the 
credit of Canada and her sons who so 
valiantly fought there. 

Reference is frequently made to the 
long unfortified borders between Canada 
and the United States and the freedom 
of the rivers and the lakes from war- 


ships. In lieu of great walls or a Sieg- 


education and in freedom of speech. 
These are the hall-marks of the dem- 
ocratic way of life as we know it and 
believe in it. 

To maintain and advance democracy 
in the modern world we must have as 
never before, a citizenry widely inform- 
ed on world affairs and deeply concerned 
with the preservation of these human 
freedoms. The need for educated and 
alert citizens is urgent. The possibilities 
for good and for disaster in the im- 
mediate future are great. If public 
opinion is ill-informed, or intolerant or 
indifferent to what is going on, the 
results may be tragic. If on the other 
hand, we act with tolerance and discre- 
tion and wisdom, society can achieve 
a degree of true greatness that we 
formerly considered impossible. Such a 
situation presents Kiwanis with an op- 
portunity to help to create and maintain 
high 


that sound pftblic opinion and 


idéalysmy which make possible 






crease ef -fighteousness, justice, 





ism and good will. @ 









fried 


ardipg . 


ancoug 


yOrial in Stanley Park, 
erefind peace tablets placed at 
various points along the border as a 
constant reminder of our mutual com- 
panionship. Kiwanian Warren G. Hard- 
ing, President of the United States, 
said “What an object lesson of peace 
is shown by our countries to all the 
World. Our protection is in our frater- 
nity, our armor is our faith and the 
tie that binds more firmly year by year 
is ever-increasing acquaintanceship and 
comradeship through interchange of 
citizens.” 

The world has an example of how 
people with faith and confidence in 
each other can live in peace and har- 
mony through the Canada-United States 
experiment. It is an opportunity and a 
privilege as well as an obligation of the 
citizenry of our countries to continue 
this outstanding example of the working 
of the principle of the Golden Rule as 
proclaimed by our Lord and Master. 
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“YPINACH to scientists is a new 


found treasure because of the 






J discovery that it is a source of 
a rare chemical known as folic acid 
which is of high value in experimental 
work on growth vitamins. 

There is so little folic acid in exis- 
tence that just recently the Registry of 
Rare Chemicals, that unique “chemical 
detective agency,” could locate only one 
milligram of it, an amount so small that 
it could be held on a pinhead. A milli- 
gram is 1/1,000 of a gram and there 
are 454 grams to a pound. Since folic 
acid is present in spinach in. very tiny 
concentrations, it takes a lot to produce 
even a little of this chemical. 

Folic acid is only one of the approxi- 
mately 7,500 uncommon chemicals in 
the files of the Registry of Rare Chemi- 
cals, and each one has its use in the 


Mabel Raef Putnam 


development of some piece of scientific 
research. For rare chemicals are the 
foundation stones of chemical research. 

Chemistry is an integral part of our 
war effort, both for medical and indus- 
trial uses. And rare chemicals occupy 
a key position. For today is a period 
of rapid, almost frantic research. The 
experimentation on a new drug to aid 
in the healing of war diseases, or on 
the production of a new metal to 
strengthen a vital part of a bomber very 























often depends upon the use of a small 
amount of an obscure compound. 

That is why the Registry is rendering 
a signal service to the war effort. In 
fact, that is the reason it was founded. 
The only institution of its kind, it is 
a clearing house for information on 
available sources of uncommon chemi- 
cals and it operates without charge. By 
rare chemicals is meant those com 
pounds not listed by pharmaceutical and 


As the 


Registry is not a 


other chemical supply houses. 
name implies, the 
storehouse of chemicals but a large and 
highly organized card-file of data. The 
object is to inform a worker who wants 
a rare chemical where he can get it. 
The Registry is a part of Armour 
Research Foundation of Chicago, an or- 
ganization which specializes in solving 
(Continued on page 30) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ONE of the world’s greatest churches is reputed to have 


aid that if it could have a child under the influence of the 
church until he was seven, he would never stray far from 
(sod in after life. 

One of the most emphatic objectives 
the churches 


of Kiwanis is the aid of 


in their spiritual aims. Certainly there 


is no better aid to the churches than 


aid to the Sundays Schools in which 
love of 


fundamental education in the 


(;od is inculcated. 





Our ancestors recognized the impor- 
tance of insuring their children a knowledge and a conscious- 
ness of God. This foundation on which 
Canada and the United States were built. 

Until there is again a recognition of the importance of 


was the very 


insuring our children a knowledge of God, the very prin- 
ciples which served to create these two God-blessed coun- 
tries of ours will be in jeopardy. 

Kiwanis has long looked at the growth of juvenile delin- 
quency with anxious eyes, and has done many things to 
But thoughtful 
consideration of the problem shows that playgrounds, swim- 
Any 


help correct conditions as it found them. 


ming pools and clubhouses alone cannot do the job. 
organization makes a poor parent, and Kiwanis is no excep- 
tion, A child’s desire to be good must come from within. 

In other days we considered that there was something 
wrong with the parents who did not send their children to 
Sunday School. They were unpopular socially, their credit 
at the bank was suspect, and their aspirations for public 
office were squelched when it was known that they disre- 
garded the necessity for the proper religious education of 
their children. 

We should endeavor again to get across the idea that 
every parent is derelict in his duty and cannot expect to 
enjoy the respect and admiration of his friends and asso- 
ciates if he does not make some effort, some sacrifice to 
insure his children a proper religious education. 

We back up the Parent-Teacher Association by attending 
its meetings. We watch the tendency of our school systems. 
We get acquainted with the teachers who have charge of 
our children’s education. The greater interest we take in 
the education of our children, the more important that edu- 


cation seems to them, and the greater likelihood of their 


making a success of it. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


It is commendable, of course, to insist that our children 
go to Sunday School, but our children are bright and they 
know that if their parents do not go to church or Sunday 
School, they don’t really believe it is important. It is not 
enough to persuade our children into regular attendance at 
Sunday School. Our own attendance and active participa- 
tion in church work is equally important. 

“America was founded on -Man’s consciousness of God, 
man’s daily labor and the fruits therefrom.” 

“Suffer little children and forbid them not, to come unto 
Me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


oS 


A letter every day from you will make him forget 
some of the horrors of war because he will know 


that you have not forgotten. 


ONE MORE MINUTE 
KIWANIANS are. not Yet. 


oddly enough, discourtesy to our speakers-of-the-day is quite 


intentionally discourteous. 


common. The larger the club, the more frequently is this 
particular form of discourtesy shown. 

When a speaker has finished his talk, 
it is of course his due that the presi- 
dent or the thank 
him for his kindness in preparing and 
delivering that talk. He worked hard 
on it, and he is entitled to the thanks 
of the club. 

Sad to say, thoughtless members will 
rise from their seats and start away from the meeting while 
It is as though a host 


program chairman 





“——<—S 


the speaker is still being thanked! 
started upstairs to bed before his guests were through the 
front door. 

Contrary to common belief, speeches do not ooze out of 
the speaker of the day like otto of roses oozing out of an 
otter. They are the product of research and study, and the 
man who takes all this time and trouble is certainly entitled 
to the courtesy of the club members while he is receiving 
his only pay—a word of thanks. 

Let us hope that this unfortunate discourtesy will be dis- 
continued in the clubs where it happens regularly. It cer- 
tainly does not fill the speaker with a great desire to return 
and address the club in the future. 
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JUNE IS COMING 


1T won't be long until the end of June. Then all the chil- 


dren in your town will be free from the routine of school 


days, and bored with long days full of nothing-to-do. 
Does your town have organized base- 

ball on the 

find 


sand lots? Can your chil- 


recreation with 
Can they 


proper 


dren grounds, 


supervised play ? find swim- 


ming pools with supervision, 


lifeguards and instructors? Will they 





be eligible to summer camps and 
picnics ? 
Or will they congregate and = sulk 


together, and will their boredom result in a dare to rob a 
few freight cars, orchards or gasoline stations? Will some 
of them be drowned swimming in polluted rivers, or man- 
gled under speeding automobiles because they tried to play 
on the crowded streets of your town? 

You and your Kiwanis club can answer these questions 
first 


demanded “Am 


because Kiwanis has never made the excuse of the 


man who, when summoned before his God, 
I my brother's keeper?” Kiwanis clubs in their underprivi- 
leged child and youth work accept the fact that they are 
They fact that the 
fortunate entitled to the 
the same chance at wholesome fun 


their brother's keeper. recognize the 


children of our less citizens are 
same chance of survival, 
and the same freedom from temptation to which their own 
children are entitled. 

It isn’t long until 


do? 


June. 
Don’t the farmers need help with their crops? 


Isn't there some war work they 
can 
Don’t the merchants of your town need their help? 

They will enjoy work as much as play. But keep them 
busy and you will keep them healthy and happy and out of 
trouble ! 


o 


When a man marries a girl believing her to be an 
angel, he should remember that no one ever heard 
of an angel’s sewing a button on a pair of pants. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
VOCATIONAL guidance workers in Kiwanis will soon 
face a new and vital problem. Heretofore their work has 
been with young folks, trying to help them to choose the 
type of life work to which they are “ 
fitted by their natural endowments. WEN L IO BACK Tig 
was good work, and because of it many 5 eh 
a square peg has been kept out of a ; 
round hole,,;and young people have had 
happier ml more successful lives. 
With the return of our 
forces from overseas, there will be new 


The 


uniformed 








problems of vocational guidance. 
farm boy who lost a leg at Guadalcanal can no longer follow 
a plow or ride a horse. That skilled motor mechanic who 
lost an arm in Italy can no longer show his old skill with 
The man who used to be an 
expert accountant and lost his eyesight flying a Fortress over 
Germany can no longer see the books he kept so perfectly. 

All these men can be educated in new vocations and be- 
but it will take 
It will take not only education, but understanding 
and careful guidance. 


engines and transmissions. 


come useful and happy members of society, 
education. 
We will have many sad examples of 
men aspiring to do things they 


are not able to do, and 
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wanting vocations to which they are not fitted by basic 


education. 

Vocational guidance is one of the great postwar problems. 
The time to begin the study of this problem is now, if we 
in its solution. 


o 
According to Bugs Baer, the next war will be won 
by a rocket which will look you up in the telephone 
directory and buss 


are to be of real assistance 


around and around the house 


waiting until you return, 


PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING 


IN both Canada and the United States one of the big 
peacetime problems is that of military training for our boys 
and girls of this and future generations. Not only is 


it one of the biggest problems, but it is 
one of the most controversial problems. 
splendid 


There are arguments on 


both sides, but since it is something we 
must face in the postwar future, it is 
should be considering 
our thinking when the 


Kiwanis 


something we 
now to clarify 


must be decided. 





problem 
clubs everywhere should see to it that 
the proponents and opponents of the plan are given a 
hearing. 

Marquis Childs tells an incident which has a direct bear- 
ing on this problem. A southerner told something Jefferson 
Davis, 
said when he was being pressed to take boys of sixteen and 
seventeen into the army. It was in the darkest days of the 
Confederacy, and the South had been bled white of its man- 
But the leader of the South said, “I shall not grind 


the seed corn of the Confederacy !” 


President of the Confederacy, is reported to have 


power. 


There is little doubt that we of this continent have ground 
a lot of our seed corn, but compared with what has hap- 
pened to the seed corn of the nations of Europe and Asia, 
we have been fortunate indeed. 

The problem is this: Shall we take a chance on whipping 
untrained civilians into soldiers and sailors again in time 
to save our democracies, or shall we practice preparedness 


by giving them at least a rudimentary military training 


before war is at our throats? 
From the beginning of time, man has fought his neigh- 


bors. Personal or national ambition, the desire for more 
territory, economic problems, misunderstandings, have made 
him turn loose the Four Horsemen at regular intervals. It 
is trite to say that we can judge the future only by the past. 
man 


Man has always fought; has always banded together 


kill his neighbors. Unless some great spiritual revival 


makes us all better and nobler, we cannot expect mankind 
generation 


New 


problems will arise between nations which fools will believe 


in the coming years. A new 


not know 


to change much 


will arise which does the horrors of war. 


can be settled only by mass murder. Perhaps we may need 
military training for our young people against that day. 

Let us pray that the devastation of the world at the close 
of this war will establish such a horror of war that no per- 
son now living will ever see another, and that all our fears 
of future wars are groundless. 
But who can tell? The least we can do is to give thought 
to the matter and hear men of wisdom and experience who 
have well defined opinions on both sides. 


TIRELESS TROUPER 


Santa 


Kiwanians of 


1942 


Barbara, California, have been sponsor- 


Since late 
ing one of their fellow members, pianist 
rank Engleman, in semi-weekly pro- 
grams of music for bedridden veterans 
of scattered battlefronts, who are recu- 
perating at the 
\rmy's 58-acre Hoff General Hospital. 
The 


when discussion 


from their injuries 


idea originated some time ago 


was current as to the 


therapeutic value of music as a means 


of helping the recovery of sick and 
wounded. The suggestion made by 
chairman of the War Activities Com- 


mittee Donald B. Welch, that Kiwanian 


Engleman visit 
the hospital twice 
a week to enter- 
tain was received 
with enthusiasm 
by the club’s 
membership and 
soon. thereatter 
Engleman played 
his first pertorm- 
ance, 

On January 26 of 
this year, Engle- 
man appeared tor 
the 208th consec- 
utive afternoon at 
the hospital, not 


having missed his 
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Engleman winds up a program, from 
bed to bed along the corridor-like wards 
the boys plead with him to play some 
to accede to 
battle- 


more and he never fails 
their pleadings. Thousands of 
injured and sick Yanks have enjoyed 
his performances, which are shared 
from week to week by ambulatory and 
bed patients in 18 orthopedic and other 
“Don’t 


Me In” is the most requested number. 


wards in the hospitals. Fence 
The classics, especially Rachmaninoff’s 
and Tchaikowsky’s piano concertos, are 
high on the “will you play” list which 
runs the gauntlet from Tin Pan Alley 


to “Moonlight Sonata.” 
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the club voted to allocate 


its general fund for the 


Last fall 
$600 out of 
purchase of a Spinnet piano. The min- 
iature outfitted 
rollers to make it semi-portable, and 
Engleman tagged it his “rollin’ Spin- 


instrument was with 


net.” Army doctors praise this program 
the 


patients’ morale which is comparable to 


for “bringing about a rise in 
the effect a warm blast of air has on a 


thermometer.” 


TWO HITS 


When an annual event is regarded in 
the community as a tradition, it is a 
difficult thing to discontinue. That was 
the problem faced by the Northwest 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio. An 
Easter Egg Hunt was a tradition with 
the youngsters of the community. Yet, 
in view of rationing, there could be no 
Easter Egg Hunt. So, R. P. Knell, then 
president of the club, called together his 
board of directors, and a substitute idea 
was presented—A War Stamp Hunt— 
just as much fun for the children and a 


















direct contribution to 
National War Bond 
Sales. The idea click- 
ed. Several hun- 
dred youngsters 
not to 


turned out, 


hunt Easter Eggs, 
but to hunt wooden 
blocks 


to be 


which were 
redeemed in 
stamps. A total of 500 
ten-cent War Stamps 
were distributed, 


with candy and toys 





twice weekly as- to all. And so, a 

signment once | 7 : ™ tradition was _ pre- 

since it was in- Upper right: Two successful youngsters at the Northwest Columbus, Ohio, Easter War Stamp Hunt served, and a most 
; examine wooden blocks before turning them in for War Stamps. Above: Youngsters waiting their 

augurated. After turn to “cash in" their blocks. worthy cause served. 
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“THEY CAME—HOW ABOUT YOU? 


"Come and See Us Some Time'' said the invitation in the March issue depicting views of the General 
Office. The Southwest Club of Chicago accepted the invitation even before the Magazine was out 


and made an evening tour of the offices after the club dinner. 


Here some of the members of the 


club are shown in the Board of Trustees’ room viewing photographs of Past International Presidents. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


Kiwanians of Waterloo, Quebec, ar- 
ranged a city-wide collection of cloth- 
ing, food and money for the destitute 
of liberated France. Twenty-five mem- 
bers took an active part in the collec- 
tion which had been well written up in 
the daily papers in advance and also 
Eight 
trucks were used and the club enlisted 


announced in all churches. 
the assistance of boys from the high 
school and college to pick up the 1,359 
and miscellaneous 


pieces of clothing 


articles and 1,215 pounds of groceries. 


BOOST FOR G.I. JOE’S MORALE 


As a result of the efforts of Tucson, 
and their Com- 
manding Officer, the G.I.’s at Marana 


Arizona, Kiwanians 
Army Air Field spend their free hours 
having fun at a swell service center. 

When the Commanding Officer as- 
sumed command he found the morale of 
the enlisted personnel deplorably low 
and after investigation he discovered 
this condition existed because the poor 
fellows had no place to go except their 
barracks. As there were no funds avail- 
able for procuring a service club for 
the men he appealed to various organ- 
izations for help. In the meantime he 
took over an abandoned mess hall and 
the G.I.’s themselves undertook to build 
out of scrap material a service club in 
which they could find entertainment and 
to which they could invite their mothers, 
wives and friends. 

As a Christmas and wartime project 


Neenah, Wisconsin, 


and cleared nearly $500 for the Boys' and Girls' Work Committee. 





Kiwanians last summer sponsored the showing of Colleen Moote's 
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where a show was given for patients 
at the naval hospital, most of them 
World War II. 


The following afternoon the school chil- 


wounded veterans of 
dren of Portsmouth jammed the circus 


grounds as complimentary guests. 


TRAINED TO LEAD 


A torward looking project of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, club is the spon 
sorship of a youth leadership training 
course, in which promising boys and 
girls will be trained as leaders for larg- 
er groups. The club is also providing 


a large number of scholarships to 
worthy boys at Camp Mattahoon. The 
two projects necessitate an expenditure 
of about $1,000. 

A survey revealed that 110 members 


of the club are cultivating victory gar 


dens. 





Doll 
With the money this community 


House 


toboggan slide was built and officially presented to the city. 


the Kiwanians of Tucson undertook 
financing the reconditioning of the used 
furniture that had been donated. The 
club raised approximately $1,000 in vol- 
untary contributions from their member- 


ship for this project. 


BIG TOP DE LUXE 

In order to raise money for its under- 
privileged child fund and for other club 
projects the Kiwanis Club of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, sponsored a 
circus. The performance was so greatly 
appreciated plans are under way to 
make it an annual presentation. Kiwa- 
nian Edward J. Hopley was chairman of 
a special club fund raising committee 
the 
circus performance. On one afternoon 


which arranged for week-long 
the matinee was cancelled and all those 
acts which could be transported were 


taken to the Portsmouth navy yard 





Racine Thompson, Past Lieutenant Governor and 

President Richard Wesselius, both of the Roseland, 

Chicago, club present to school principal Miss 

Mary Courtenay, a check for $3,222. This money 

is to be used in financing operation of the Twin- 

Lakes Camp for Crippled Children during the 
coming summer. 
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Recently one of the regular meetings of the Rome, New York, club was cancelled due to the fuel 

and food shortage. However, 45 members made up their attendance on that day by gathering at 

the regular meeting time and assisting the New York Centra! Railroad in removing snow from 
congested freight yards. In one hour Kiwanians loaded eight flat cars—a local record. 





Under sponsorship of the Athletic Committee Pineville, Kentucky, Kiwanians took part in a basketball 
game with the local high school team. All proceeds, netting approximately $500, were turned over 
to the Youth Service Committee. 


=% 


er 
Some of the members of the Belmont, North Carolina, club viewing the club's Pig Project which 
resulted in increasing the food supply in the community. 
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GOOD ANTIDOTE 

When “Rec,” the new Youth Recrea 
tional Center sponsored by the Holly- 
wood, Florida, Kiwanis club, opened its 
doors it admitted 300 enthusiastic 
youngsters. Overwhelming response was 
shown by the teen-age youngsters as 
they streamed into the “Rec” where 
they immediately adapted themselves, 
engaging in dancing, various games 
and fun. This organization is the 
answer to a_ problem which has 
been facing the parents and citizens of 
Hollywood, the need of an antidote 


against growing juvenile delinquency. 


FITTING MEMORIAL 
Approximately 50 members of the 
Albany, New York, Kiwanis club vis 
ited the blood bank to give blood in 
memory of Naval Lt. James Clayborne 
Ruch, killed in action while on convoy 
duty in the Atlantic. Lieutenant Ruch 
was the son of Past President Alonzo 


F, Ruch. 


PLENTY O’ PORK 

Complying with requests from the 
federal food authorities the Kiwanis 
Club of Belmont, North Carolina, es- 
tablished a Pig Club to produce pork 
in the community. A total of 49 indi- 
viduals agreed to go into the project, 
the plan being that each should pay in 
to the project an initial assessment of 
$15 to cover the cost of the pigs and 
the first purchase of feed. The final 
cost for each member was to be deter- 
mined when the pigs were weighed out 
for butchering. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee engaged a lot and a caretaker 
and provided equipment for feeding and 
watering. 

As the feeding period progressed 
each member was called upon for addi- 
tional funds for feed, the committee 
buying the feed when and where it 
could be found, paying the lowest price 
obtainable for feed of the proper qual- 
itv. Each member was required to take 
care of the butchering and handling of 
the meat, most of them employing local 
meat dressers for this work. The ac- 
counts of the members participating in 
this project were adjusted by figuring 
the weight of his pig at the cost per 
pound, and then refunding to him any 
overpayment or collecting any under- 
payment that might be shown. In this 
way every member paid for only the 
meat he received in live weight and 
the project closed out with all accounts 


balanced. 
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FRYEBURG-LOVELL, 
club 


MAINE — Kiwanis 
sponsored the 
a skating rink for the children of the 
Carl Lincoln 
Farnsworth donated the lumber and all 


has building of 


town. Kiwanians and 
erected the 
Water 
flooding was supplied by the Freyburg 
Fire Department. The Boy Scout troop, 
which the club sponsors, assumed re- 


the members of the club 


necessary frame work. for 


sponsibility for the snow removal. 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN—At one of their 
had Capt. 
former Warden of the Wisconsin State 
Prison and at present attached to the 
Civil Affairs United 
States Army, speak on the conditions 


weekly meetings surke, 


Branch of the 
and problems he was confronted with 


while in charge of civil affairs at 
Lyons, France, as well as North Africa, 


Sicily and Naples, Italy. 


JASPER, ALABAMA—Successfully took up 
the matter of correcting poor transporta- 
tion in the remote sections of the county, 
with the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO—Sponsored 
essay contest on “Why I Attend Sunday 
School and Church,” for the purpose of 
increasing attendance in the Sunday 
schools and churches of the city. 


SELMA, ALABAMA — Raised $1,900 by 
solicitation for the purpose of construct- 
ing a new ward for a local hospital for 
colored. ; 


LAYTON, UTAH —Is solidly behind the 
War 


purchased bonds and several of them 


Bond Drive. Every member has 


are devoting time to bond sales. 


WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA — Sponsoring 
a Canning Center, which is now canning 
meats of all kinds including chicken and 


pork, 


WINDER, GEORGIA—With the coopera- 
tion of the Boy Scouts participated in 


the Scrap Drive and collected five tons. 






















A BOWL OF ROSES 

Pasadena, California, Kiwanians for 
the sixteenth time celebrated the Rose 
Bowl Game by staging the annual Kick 
Off Luncheon. Eighteen hundred guests 
attended this occasion and greatly en- 
joyed the band music, singing and 
speakers. There were among the guests 
many prominent figures in the world of 
sports, city and county officials, Kiwanis 
district officers and top radio and news 
men. Among the speakers were Joe E. 
Brown, star of radio and screen, and 
Bill Stern, chief sports announcer for 
NBC, who told of plans for broadcasting 
the game with the cooperation of war 
all the American 


radio services, to 


fighting men by means of 
mobile units. Working with 
King 
event a success 
Cyril E. 
Jennett, Louis Vicenti, D. 
J. McCunn, Claude Hippler, 
Martin and 
Samuelson, 


President 
this 
Kiwanians 


Robey to 
make 


were 


“Plugger” 


“Rube” 


Left: Bill Stern and Joe E. Brown 
talk things over during the 
luncheon. 

Below: Eighteen hundred guests 
enjoying the luncheon while the 
band plays. 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA—Has 


years maintained a Kiwanis “Y” 


for several 
cratt 
shop in the Y.M.C.A. building, equipped 
with woodworking tools and materials 
for woodcratt. 
men of the city raised $529,444 to be 
invested in War 
to build a new Y.M.C.A. building after 
the war, so the Kiwanis club donated 


Recently the business 


Bonds now and used 


$2,850 to build and equip a new Craft 


Room in the new “Y” building. 


WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA—Spon- 
sored a County Spelling Bee Contest at 
Williamson High School Audito- 


rium and awarded more than $200 worth 
of War Bonds and War Savings Stamps 


the 


to the winners. 


OGDEN, UTAH—Has pledged the sum of 
$25,000 to help equip an Isolation Ward 
for Infantile Paralysis victims in the 
new hospital the Sisters of St. Benedict 


are making plans to build. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—Purchased 50 live- 
oak trees at $12.50 each 


them to the public schools for shade 


and donated 


purposes. 


GLASGOW, MONTANA — Sponsored a 
two-day carnival at the civic center. 
The proceeds, almost $400, were given 
to the Glasgow Deaconess Hospital to 
purchase a pulmotor. 


ROUYN, QUEBEC—Cut from the highest 
point of the local playground four ski 
trains, which extend into the lake. In 
that way the playground can be utilized 
all winter by skiiers. 
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You ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


Halfway and Back 


“Halfway” was the name of the cross- 
roads village in the Ozarks where Rove 
and his family bought salt and tonic and 
drygoods. When Rove began preaching, 
his first sermon was on the subject, “The 


Heavenly Road.” “This Heavenly road 


is just a nice up-and-down jog,” he 
aid. “It’s like the road to Halfway and 
hack, with wild strawberries in the 


yrass and mulberries to reach for over- 
head.” 
is followed by 
Grinstead’s The High 


dav, Doran, $2.50). 


It is this hill-country route that 
the people in Frances 
Road (Double- 


Here is a charming Ozark pastoral, 


rich with the full flavor of the life of 
the house-raising bee, the 
the 


games, the hog-kill, the courting and 


this region 


brush-lodge — revival, play-party 


marrying and birthing of a real Ozark 


community. Best of all the book offers 


are certain characters which form a 


nice aibum of folks you will remember. 
There is the ancient Roz Wilkey, who, 
at Rove’s house-raising, sits all day on 
a log designed for a place in the wall, 
criticizing ineffectually but never mov- 
ing from his place even at lunch-time. 
Nor would the respect of the workers 
for the very old permit them.to suggest 
that he move; so they hewed down an- 
other tree, and Roz still sat and carped. 
There is the old whiskey-maker, whom 
the 
tolerates without approving. 


community, including his wife, 
There is 
Fiddler Jone Sarcoxie, and there is the 
widower Grevie. Miss Grinstead is no 
caricaturist; her restraint is admirable. 
She makes excellent use of dialect; here 
it is not mere misspelling, but a fine 
blend of philosophy, musical speech, and 


quaint wit. 





French and English Canadians 


Hugh MacLennan’s Two Solitudes 
( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.00) is a full- 
hodied novel dealing with the old con- 
test between the French and English 
peoples in Canada. The present clash 
over conscription—very prominent in 
the book—makes it especially timely at 
the moment ot publication, 

Many characters are extremely well 
done, as that of Father Beaubien, of the 
McQueen, and of the several 
the Methuen 
English- 


tycoon 
Tallard and 
Yardley, the 
speaking retired sea-captain who settles 
the 
personality, 


members ot 


families. John 


French in Quebec is 
The Methuens 


an 


among 
engaging 


The High Road is a first novel—let 
us hope the first of many. 
represent the English side, and the 


Tallards the French: at the end Paul 
Tallard and Heather Methuen marry. 
the 


two 


in the main, story of 
the The 
author is not spokesman for either fac- 


This is, 
Canada _ between wars. 
tion; or, rather he is the spokesman 
for both. On the whole, however, it is 
the the 


French-Canadian country life that the 


fresh and vivid picture of 


reader is likely to find most pleasing 


even when his political sympathies 

swing to English-Canadian policies. 
An informative novel which brings 

Hugh 


among contemporary writers of fiction. 


MacLennan to a _ high place 
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Short American History 

Land of the Free, by 
Hockett Arthur M. 
(Macmillan, $5.50) is a 
sion” of the two-volume Political and 
Social History of the United States by 
these authors. When the original vol- 


G. 
Schlesinger, 


Homer 
and 


“Shorter ver- 


umes first appeared twenty years ago, 
the present 
that they were “designed as textbooks, 
but The 
worth of “Hockett and Schlesinger” for 
the general reader is now recognized 


reviewer wrote of them 


are good general reading.” 


by this single-volume edition. 

Land of the Free challenges com- 
parison with the Beards’ Basic History. 
It is superior to that popular work in 
its fine chapter bibliographies and ex- 
tensive index and in its superior sound- 
ness and reliability. 

Emphasis throughout is on the story 
of the people—their life, culture, and 
ideas—with the political developments 
which furnish a framework for such a 
history. Well chosen illustrations add 
much to the interest. 

Here is 
careful and leisurely reading. 

® 


All About Hymns 


Robert Guy McCutchan is probably 
America’s best authority on Hvmnology. 
Now that he is dean emeritus of the 
School of Music at De Pauw University, 
he has time to lecture and write on his 


an admirable volume for 


favorite subject. 

Hymns in the Lives of Men (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.50) is a 
lectures on the history of devotional 


series of 


song delivered at Southwestern Univer- 
sity in 1943. Against a background of 
ancient and medieval hymns, he sets the 
development of English and American 
hymnody. The chapter on “Our Amer- 
ican Heritage and Contribution” is one 
of the most interesting of the volume. 
This little book is chock-full of in- 
but 
casionally lightened by 
A good book for 


formation, its seriousness is oc- 


anecdote and 
striking illustration. 


your religious shelf. 


s 
Whodunit of the Month 
Shape of Danger, by the Norwegian 
Axel Kielland (Little, Brown, $2.50) 
is an absorbing spy story of the Nazi 
occupation of Norway and the activities 
of an underground group. Originally 
written in Norwegian, it was first pub- 
lished in Swedish and was a successful 
movie in Sweden; now it is translated 
into English and should make a good 
American film play. 
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“The Last Full Measure’ 


ORE than one per cent of the 
Kiwanians in military service 
already have given “the last full 


measure of devotion” to their country, 
a grim fact which should cause every 
Kiwanian to resolve with the immortal 
Lincoln “that these dead shall not have 


died in vain.” Of the more than 13,000 


ROSEBOROUGH, JACK 
Livingston, Montana 
FURNISH, LOREN H. 
Madison, Indiana 
BUCHANNAN, J. C., Jr. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
NEUMANN, W. J. 
Temple, Texas 
JESTER, GEORGE I. 
Milford, Delaware 
REIFSNYDER, J. DONALD 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
SAMPLE, WILLIAM 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
GATES, JOHN L.- 
| Victoria, British Columbia 
STANZA, DALE G. 
University City, Missouri 
STEWARDSON, OTIS 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
LaVALLE, R. EDWARD 
Manistee, Michigan 
FRANKLIN, RICHARD 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
| BLANCHARD, JACK 
Dexter, Michigan 
TALTAVALL, ALLEN 
Redlands, California 
DAVIS, J. WEYMAN 
Athens, Georgia 
JONES, PEARSON S. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
HANSEN, MARTIN 
Longmont, Colorado 
ELAM, DAN 
Duncan, Oklahoma 
VINCENT, ALBERT A. 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine 
HUMBLE, WM. B. 
Somerset, Kentucky 
BOLAND, ALFRED W. 
Alhambra, California 
CLARKE, FRANK 
Sumter, South Carolina 
CARPENTER, BROWN 
Danville, Virginia 
MONROE, J. D. 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
SUSSEX, LLOYD T. 
Havre, Montana 
SMITH, HAROLD G. 
Kokomo, Indiana 








Kiwanians in military service, 141 had 
been reported killed up to March 1, and 
more gold stars appear almost daily on 
the great service flag in the General 
Office. 
nians who have given their lives for 


The following names of Kiwa- 


their country have been reported since 
the last list appeared in the Magazine: 


HRUSKA, LAMBERT 
Billings, Montana 
BARBER, FRANK E. 
Claremont, California 
GRENNAN, CHARLES F. 
Joliet, Illinois 
FOTH, ALBERT 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 
PURCELL, CHARLES W. 
Danville, Virginia 
BARBETTO, LOUIS 
Absecon, New Jersey 
ELLIS, GEORGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
LORD, HERMAN M. 
Strathmoor-Detroit, Michigan 
McKENZIE, R. D. 
Albany, Georgia 
JOHNSON, DANA 
Sherman Oaks-Encino, California 
TIPTON, GEORGE T. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
DeWIT, ROBERT D. 
Kewanee, Illinois 
RAFFERTY, MICHAEL A. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
HAMPTON, EDWIN | 
Winfield, Kansas 
WATERHOUSE, RON | | 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
HANKS, KENNETH W. 
Morris, Minnesota 
KUHL, ROBERT BRUCE 
Anawalt, West Virginia 
UPTON, LELAND B. 
Spokane, Washington 
BLODAH, DONALD | 
Newport, Vermont 
LANGE, ELMER H. || 
Clarinda, lowa | 
MARSHALL, JOHN R. 
Somerville, Massachusetts | 
MILLER, DONALD A. | 
Cairo, Illinois 








PHILLIPS, JOE E. 
Topeka, Kansas 
FISH, JOHN W. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
HAWES, HARLEY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
McCURRY, CHARLES MYRON 
Franklin, Indiana 





Awards and Promotions 

Lt. Russell G. Glass, member of the 
Euclid, Ohio, club and lieutenant gov- 
ernor in the 
Bronze Star for services in amphibious 
the enemy in the 


1936, has been awarded 
operations against 
Mediterranean. 
Congratulations to J. Newton Lum- 
mus, past the Florida 
District and member of the Miami club 
on his promotion to Major in Allied 


governor of 


military government in Italy. 


Past President Rowland O. Hud- 
dleston of the Whitinsville, Massachu- 
setts, Officer 
of | Corps, United States Army, was 


club and now Ordnance 
recently promoted from Lt. Colonel to 
Colonel at a 


Netherlands, East Indies. 


Promotion Ceremony, 





Huddleston is at the extreme left 


Col. 
of picture shaking hands with General 
Swift. Col. Huddleston previously had 
sronze Star for mer- 
itorious service in the Admiralty Islands 
Campaign in the Southwest Pacific. 

Col. Huddleston went on active duty 
as a captain of the reserve corps in 


been awarded the 


January, 1941, was promoted to Major 
the at. 
1942. He has been overseas since June, 
1943, During World War I he served 
in the Navy. 


same year and to Colonel in 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the — CAPITAL 





KIWANIANS MEET AT 


™ O aaloe Hotel 


E. Curry Dugan, General Manager 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1.N. J. 


HOME of RADIO STATION WAAT 














Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E, Hyde, Treas. 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CAMS | 







; * 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 






¢ 600 Modern Rooms’ e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYPACISE 











KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 


POP PLP LD DD PDD? 














KIWANIS 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 











Facing Pikes Peak 








um 


TUS ssn sme met 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
ETT SSL SLL STL LO Se 


diz 


eee Ty 
TOL eT ¢ 


New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





HOTEL 
Kis Springfield, 
tH Mass. 








late A —. d Where Kiwanians Mect 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 

proof Rooms. Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 





The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR HOUSE 


Famous Maine Food 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 

oe lating ice water. radio loud speak- 

West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 

newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Welcome You 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





H OT E L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 








HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL eakasae 














DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 

















his «' HOTEL 
t MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’’ 


V.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 























NICOLLET 


NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL.MGR. 














Ge uwtth 
KIWANIS 





-ameng 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 


Spend more hospitable days. . 


style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 
outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 
Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 
here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
be auty spot in the capiti al of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








TT 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


o 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


6 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TLL Tt tnt 


SCENES ERB eliee 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


It's 41) inds or 


ON DOPAINION SQUARE 














Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 














When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 














ee Nob Hill, San Francisco's most dabiguiited 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








Rotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 








THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 
ae OF 


Dis “n Cl1OK 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 
For Kiwanis Clubs 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


At Al A / r WIL WEEK 
At a4 8 
MUSIC WEEK 
| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 20-26 
EMPIRE DAY 
{Ff r 4 na Clubs) 
May 24 
C ANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
f Canadian Cluk s) 
July 1-7 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(F }, S. Clubs) 
Ser tember I6 22 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


Sept. 30-Oct. 6 
LOYALTY DAYS 
; mber 30-October 6 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 











FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love—or so ‘tis said. But in the 
spring — particularly this spring — the farmer's 
thoughts are on early planting, bumper crops and 
food for freedom. The farmer riding the tractor 
on ovr cover is Kiwanian Edwin Schrader of the 
Lawrenceville, I!l., club who has served = as 
chairman of his club's agricultural committee and 
also as chairman of the county Agricultural 

Adjustment Agency committee. 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Strictly Personal 


L. Harold (“Pete”) Anderson, a 
charter member of the Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, club was recently appointed to 
membership in the State Railroad Com- 
mission by Governor Earl Warren. He 
was then elected by his fellow members 
as president of the commission, 


WV. L. Karrer of Egg Harbor City, 
New Jersey, was again appointed by the 
the 


Board of Education for five more years. 


mayor to serve as a member of 
He has twenty years of service as a 
member and sixteen years as secretary 


of the board to his credit. 


The secretary of the McCook, Ne- 
braska, club, Rk. Hervey Porter, has re- 
ceived a very outstanding honor in the 
State of Nebraska as a 
service to youth. He was elected vice 
president of the Cornhusker Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America and in ad- 


result of his 


dition to that he was awarded the Silver 
Beaver. 

Congratulations to two Tallahassee, 
Florida Kiwanians: J. Velma Keen has 
heen elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and G. E. Lewis was re- 
cently awarded the Silver Beaver by 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


Norristown, Kiwa- 
nians are busy serving in the war effort 
Maurice B. Ben- 
ner is president East Norristown 
School Board, Join R. Moore is a 
member of the County Ration Board, 
Edward M. Hawes, member of Veter- 
ans’ Advisory Committee and 7. Allen 
Glenn, Jr., Community Chairman for 


Pennsylvania, 


and community life. 


Red Cross Drive. 


Adjutant George Walliams, president 
of the Winfield, Kansas, club has been 
appointed Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Kansas. 


George M. Goggins, Chilton, Wiscon- 
sin, recently received the Silver Beaver 
award from the Kettle Moraine Boy 
Scout Council, for distinguished sup- 
port of the council’s work. 


John H. Quisenberry of College Sta- 
tion, Texas, has accepted a position in 
the University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Congratulations to Virgil Y. C. Eady 
of Covington, Governor of the Georgia 
District, who has recently been made 
Dean of Emory at Oxford. 


For his outstanding work in com- 
mand of a Canadian Hospital on the 
Italian front, Col. J. Laplante, a mem- 
ber of Grandby, Quebec, was included 


in the King’s Honours List at New 
Year’s and made an Officer of the 
3ritish Empire. A few months before 


this honor was bestowed upon him, he 
was awarded the Efficiency Medal. 
& 

O. G. Nanney, past president of the 
Fort Pierce, Florida, Kiwanis club, has 
entered into his official duties as mayor 
of Fort He 
month with a clear majority over two 
Although taking 
interest in politics heretofore, this is 
his first office sought for himself. K1i- 
wanian Nanney has just completed a 
year as chairman of county Red Cross 


Pierce. was elected last 


opponents. an active 


chapter. 

Other items of interest from Fort 
Pierce Thad H. Carlton has en- 
tered upon the second year of his 
duties as State’s Attorney; Flem C. 
Dame has entered his fourth term as 


County Judge and N. H. Bullard was 
the 
time to the office of County Superin- 


re-elected for fourth consecutive 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Convention Cancelled 

The convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for June has been 
cancelled by the Board of Trustees at 
the request of the government in order 
to release the strain on transportation 
and hotel Plans are being 
made for a Convention Week Program 
clubs will in a measure 
compensate for this cancellation. In lieu 
of the the International 
Council of Kiwanis International 
transact the business of the organiza- 
tion as provided in the Constitution and 
By-laws. Opportunity will be given to 
each district that may desire to present 
the name of a candidate for Interna- 
tional and other International 


scheduled 


facilities. 


for which 
convention, 
will 


trustee 
officers who will be elected by the mem- 
bers of the International Council at its 
meeting next June. 
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WHY SOCIAL SECURITY? 


(From page 5) 


for any nationwide social security plan 
is sure to run into big figures. In these 
days of staggering national debt, the 
instinctive reaction is that it will be too 
expensive. 

I am all for governmental economy 
and the elimination of unnecessary ex- 
penditures. But to think of the cost of 
social security as a new expenditure 
is inaccurate. As a nation, we have 
been paying such costs for years; we 
will continue to pay them so long as 
the American people are unwilling to 
ignore human misfortune. 

The decision is not whether we shall 
meet social security costs, but how. 
Social security substitutes an orderly, 
systematized setup for the hit-or-miss 
private charity, local poor relief, the 
federal boondoggling of an earlier day. 
To me, this makes sense. We will get 
far more for money invested in social 
security than from the billions spread 
for relief during the late depression. 

Social security is not solely an ex- 
penditure. Properly set up, it is an 
actuarial proposition in which the outgo 
should be substantially balanced by the 
income. Carried to extremes, it can de- 
generate into a governmental dole and 
those who advocate such heavy-handed 
largess at government expense are do- 
ing social security a disservice. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two 
ways of financing social security; from 
general revenues, or by payroll taxes. 
Each has its disadvantages. If you rely 
upon general revenues to meet social 
security payments, you place an addi- 
tional burden on corporate and _ indi- 
vidual income taxes. 

Our national debt and fiscal require- 
ments already have driven income tax 
rates to heights which threaten to 
destroy the incentives to invest, or to 
undertake risky enterprise, or to launch 
new ventures. What we must have is 
reduction, not further increases in these 
levies. Furthermore, general revenue 
financing would destroy the direct rela- 
tionship between income and_ benefit 
payments. This relationship, inherent in 
the insurance concept of social security, 
serves as a necessary check against 
excesses. 

As for payroll taxes, they serve as a 
deterrent to greater employment. Cer- 
tainly in the postwar world we must 
provide every possible incentive to our 


2,000,000 job-making employers to put 
more men on their payrolls. Payroll 
taxes do not come under the classifica- 
tion of incentives. 

But a payroll tax affects all employ- 
ers more or less equally, and can be 
absorbed into the cost structure. On the 
whole, I say it is by far the lesser of 
two evils. 

How to divide the cost of social se- 
curity between employer and employee 
is a puzzler. If we include workmen's 
compensation, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and old age annuities, the present 
contribution of the typical employer 
toward social security totals about 512 
per cent of his payroll, in addition to 
the cost of any voluntary plans he may 
have adopted. In contrast, the worker 
himself now has a compulsory deduc- 
tion of only 1 per cent. I think this 
proportion is out of balance and many 
labor people agree. 

The adjustment of this proportion 
has 


out of Congress. The plan under con- 


aroused much discussion in and 
sideration proposes to increase the em- 
ployer’s tax rate from the present fed- 
eral levy of 4 per cent (1 per cent for 
old age annuities and 3 per cent for 
unemployment compensation) to a total 
of 6 per cent, an increase of 50 per 
cent. The employee contribution how- 
ever, would jump from the present 1 
per cent to 6 per cent, a rise of 500 
per cent. While not advocating this or 
any other plan, I believe that business 
and the country could do much worse 
than to accept a 50-50 arrangement. 

Why don’t we give the whole matter 
careful attention and devise a business 
program taking into consideration the 
desirability for most 
valued resource—the human one. 

We have 68,000,000 persons with pri- 
vate life Twenty 
carry some form of voluntary or group 
hospital insurance. 


protects us on many fronts. Other in 


preserving our 


insurance. million 


Casualty insurance 


surance programs are doing their part. 
Many employers provide benefits on an 
uninsured basis under health and other 
programs. 

Despite the growth of government- 
sponsored social security, the bulk of the 
load is still being carried by individuals 
through their own decisions and sav- 
ings. I hope this always will be the 
case. We should never attempt to do 
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annually add 
800,000,000 Fish 
to Ontario Waters 





STRATEGICALLY located across 

1200 miles of vacation country, 
from Kenora on the Lake of the 
Woods to Glenora on the Bay of 
Quinte, these 27 hatcheries supple- 
ment the work of nature in providing 
game fish for the future. 


On some postwar angling trip, why 
not visit the nearest hatchery and see 
for yourself what is being done 
along propagation and restocking 
lines to maintain the fish population 
of Ontario’s thousands of lakes and 
streams? Speckled trout, rainbows, 
brown trout and lake trout... 
bass, muskies and walleyes ... all 
are produced here, to help guarantee 
tomorrow’s anglers the same match- 
less sport enjoyed by fishermen 
of the past. 


Let our new pamphlet, FISH FOR 
THE FUTURE, a handy, informative 
reference for any angling enthusiast, 
give you complete“‘figures on our fish.” 














Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
1511 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me as soon as ready, a free 
copy of your pamphlet, 


“FISH FOR THE FUTURE”. 
PNEMG hss SSecbecscedsdesesece tees. 
Address. ....sscscccccccageccecceeseess 


City or P.O... oe ecagecberccccccscsees 
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-.. most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 












$12 50 to $15.00 


Some Styles Higher 













The extra quality of mate- 





rial and extra quality of work- 


manship in all parts of Stacy- 






Adams Shoes cost you more 






per pair but less per mile. 





STACY-ADAM 


, , CIS 
J hoemaks' we 167! 














Preview Your Post-war Position 
With Kiwanian 
HAROLD K. MARTIN, 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service. 





| of the credit. 











& 
%° 

"®designed by merry hull 

U.S. PATS 2,125,673 

2,194,934—2,226,,604 


collectively, by law and coercion, what 
we can do as well or better by volun- 
decision and 
have 


Freedom of 
action 


tary effort. 
self-reliance in made 
America. 

Some say that social security will 
make unemployment more attractive 
than productive work. That is based 
upon a misconception of what can be 
provided by even the most liberal sys- 
tem of benefits. 

Social security’s only purpose is to 
provide a minimum layer of basic pro- 
tection to prevent the plane of living 
from falling below the subsistente level. 

It is an insult to the American work- 
er to assert that he would rather have 
a dole than a job. I am convinced that 
the the American 
people want productive employment and 
that they will produce better when their 


haunting fears of insecurity have been 


vast majority of 


alleviated. 

The utmost that we can expect of 
social security is a minimum level of 
basic protection. Social security is here 
to stay. The principal countries of the 
world have it. All polls of public opin- 


ion show the vast majority of the 
American people demand it. 
Under these circumstances, do any 


business men really believe that social 
security will be repealed ? 

Business is now paying most of the 
But the credit 
is going to the welfare worker, the so- 


costs of social security. 
cial uplifter and the politician. I want 
American business to receive its share 
But in order to do this, 
business must take the lead in helping 


| to provide a sound, workable program. 
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It’s Too Far To Walk 


(From page 9) 
is an adequate supply of materials to 
keep brakes in safe condition. 

The brake check program will have 
two broad beneficial results, in the opin- 
ion of police officials. It will safeguard 
lives and property, and it will conserve 
automobiles for essential wartime trans- 
portation. Both factors are of tremen- 
dous importance. 

Some 800,000 persons were injured 
in traffic accidents in 1943. During the 
same year 23,400 persons lost their lives. 
Of those injured, approximately 70,000 
were permanently disabled. 

The war effort is seriously impeded 
by traffic accidents, too, as is readily 
seen when it is noted that more than 
half of those killed and injured were 
workers. 

As the accident rate is lowered by the 
correction of faulty brakes, there will 
also be a tremendous monetary saving. 
The economic loss resulting from traf- 
fic accidents in 1943 amounted to 
$1,250,000,000. 

The I.A.C.P. Brake Check program 
has been endorsed by President Roose- 
velt as a valuable contribution to the 
war effort. 

The program is being conducted with 
the cooperation of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, U. S. Army Service 
Forces, the Office of War Information, 
Motor 
American 


Association of 
the 


the American 
Vehicle Administrators, 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Highway Traffic Advisory Commit- 
tee to the War Department, the U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, the Council of 
State Governments, the National Safety 
Council, the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, the American Automobile Associ- 
ation, and the National Post-War Traf- 
fic Safety Committee, composed of 48 
organizations interested in 
safety. Altogether, nearly one-hundred 
groups will support the program. 


national 
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MUSICAL 


(From page 8) 


particular field. The adjudicator plays 


the triple role of judge, critic and 


must, of course, be an 


authority in music but he must also 


teacher. He 


possess other qualifications equally im- 
portant. 

After listening to the rendition of the 
test number by each entry in a certain 
competition, the adjudicator must be 
able to analyze the work of each con- 
testant, pointing out and even demon- 
strating the superior and inferior work 
of each person or group, offering con- 
structive suggestions for improvement 
and, finally, placing a point value on 
the performance of each competitor. 
Thus the instructs the 
audience as well as the contestants, 


adjudicator 


and each competitor receives a valuable 
lesson on his own efforts as well as 
worthwhile hints from the efforts of 
others, while the audience learns there 
is more to a song than a good voice 
and more to an instrumental piece than 
expert fingering. 

The Toronto clubs this year offered 
scholarships and other prizes 
valued at more than $3,000, most of the 


music 


MIRACLE 


prizes being contributed by the clubs, 
club members, businesses, industries | 
and friends. While one of the purposes | 
of the festival was to increase an ap- 
preciation for good music in the minds 


of young people and most of the com- 





petitors’ were boy and girl groups, 
there were classes for adult | 
contestants also. The fact that a contest- 
ant is adjudged a winner in a competi- 
tion does not necessarily mean that he | 
will* receive the scholarship or other | 
prize for that class. The adjudicator 
is privileged to award the prize to the 
person who, in his opinion, is most 


many 


deserving or who shows the greatest 
possibilities for future development. 
The Toronto 
operated by the participating clubs to 
make a profit but as a cultural activity | 
and a service to the community. The 
1944 festival showed a deficit of about 
$3,000, but this deficit was 
very much less despite the fact that 
admission prices were reduced. The 
principal expenses of a music festival 
are for the halls, the adjudicators and 


festival 


year’s 


the festival manager. Principal sources 
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The fellows were a pushover for Charlie Ames’ April fool trick. The cigarette situation being what it 
is they all eagerly took one when he passed that loaded pack around. 
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IT PAYS 


these-are the finest staples ever pro- 
duced...Perfected by SPEED’s 
Engineering Staff after years of de- 
velopment... They’re precision-made 

uniform in quality and in count... 
Every staple on a strip is in accurate 
alignment...GENUINE “SPEED” 
STAPLES achieve better, smoother 
And, being round 


wire, they are free from the film of 


penetration. 


excess glue that collects on ordinary 
staples and which is a common cause 
Chmalele lof late Be 


GENUINE ‘SPEED’ STAPLES are 
the best you can use in any stand 
ard stapling machine. But when 
used in SPEED Swingline STA 
PLERS — you have the smoothest 
stapling team in the world 
vorking for you! 


Speed Products Co. Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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AROUND THE NEXT TURN! 


Springtime is 
a“ Automobile Accident -time— 
P even in these days of restricted motoring 





check-up of your car is a check-up of your 
Automobile Insurance. 

See our agent or your broker in your 
community. He will save you worry, in- 
convenience and money. 

sure insure — before 
PO 


Accidents cost considerably more today 
than before the war. BUT— Automobile 
Insurance costs were never lower. 

New Financial Responsibility Laws in 
most States make Automobile Insurance a 
“must” for responsible citizens. 


| “ Ae 
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NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 




















Tell 
the world 
about the 
Kiwanis 
Objectives 
for 1945 


KIWANIS. 


OBJECTIVE 


FOR 1945 


° 
Intensify Kiwanis youth services 
- future citizens 





a 
Hasten total victory — Accelerate 
clab war services. 


sustt wae lll to abled 


q eo 
* Pelfill citheenship obligeti 
aad maintain world peace. eager 8 M ar 


self goverament, 
shen’ evel, Grbcinn ink oleh 2 
on community project foe service aa 
te returning veterans 
oO 
Cowperete in community post 
tate upe oe 


Purthee the frieadehi 





Price, 15¢ each 
plus postage 





* 1915 30th Aanivcrsary Year 1945 « 


> etc 
ae es nl a <a ee mc = a“ 


a 


Club members have expressed a desire to display the inspiring 1945 Objectives in 
offices, homes or places of business. 

To meet this demand colored 9”"x12” posters suitable for framing now are available 
and can be ordered by clubs for the personal use of members. 


Mail your order now to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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of income are from admissions, syllabus 
and program advertising and the income 
from a final concert made up of the 
stars of the festival. 

If public interest and support for 
such the be- 
ginning and if it may be expected to 
of clubs 


an event is evident in 


increase, a club or group 
launching a music festival program may 
anticipate a time when the project will 
break even. The Toronto clubs already 
see this day approaching for an activity 
launched wholly as a cultural and edu- 
cational service which it was thought 
in the beginning would always show 
a deficit. 
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Chemical Detective Agency 
(From page 15) 


research problems for industry, and the 
Foundation is affiliated with Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In 1942 the Foundation was working 
on a rush job for an insecticide manu- 
facturer. They needed only a_ few 
pinches of a certain chemical, then an 
And it took them 


War was rushing 


obscure compound. 
a month to locate it. 
scientists into exhaustive experiments 
for new products. So, right then, after 


| consultation with the leading scientists 


of the country, the Foundation launched 
the Registry for the purpose of serving 
scientific workers in their race against 
time. 

Since then laboratories of all kinds— 
medical, educational, industrial, govern- 
have both listed and 





mental, individual 
requested thousands of rare chemicals. 
The listings usually come from labora- 
tories which have a surplus of one or 
more unusual chemical compounds pre- 
pared in the course of some experiment 
and for which the laboratory has no 
further immediate use. The 
have come from every other continent. 
Recently a Canadian chemist asked the 
Registry for a rare chemical for his 
son, a biochemist with the Royal Cana- 
dian Army in Italy. The file contained 
a source of this compound and it was 
quickly flown to the Italian front. 


requests 


The requests also range from un- 
known chemists to the big industries. 


Great medical centers often call for help. 


Last year Johns Hopkins University 
discovered that a rare chemical used in 
treatment of war wounds was no longer 
available in this country. The Registry 
was unable. to locate a source of this 
compound, but did find a chemist who 
knew a method of preparing it. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
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Clearwater, on Florida’s Gulf Coast, is 
one of America’s most ideal home com- 
munities. Highest coastal elevation in 
Florida. Mild, year-around climate. Won- 
derful beach, fishing, boating, golf, every 
recreation, 15,000 residents. Best of ,, 
schools. Cultural atmosphere. Real hos- ~) 


For booklet, write QO. C. 
Chamber of Com- 


Clearwater, Florida. 


pitality. 
Zumwinkel, 
merce 


"FREE INFORMATION 
SCHOOLS & siisiess ratings. Privat 
GOLLEGES 


Schools, Colleges, Camps. 
American Schools 


State qualified Guidance 
49 W. 49th St., Radio City. 


AA ATT) 
CAMPS 


[Information 


& Colleges Association 
COLumbus 5-6076 
FREE INFORMATION: Investi- 
gated and approved private camps 
for boys and girls. Give age and 
explain needs. 25 years’ service. Visit, 
write or phone COLumbus 5-6076, 










CAMP INFORMA- 
TION ASSOC. 
49 West 49th St. 

Radio City, 
New York 














Wonderful, 


new device, guides your hand; corrects your 
in few days. Big improvement in three hours. 
Complete outline FREE. Write C. J. 
Louis, Mo. 


writing 
No failures. 
ment, 49. St. 

























Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. « « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal ... Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete. 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay Jor 
tself within a week So muke your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCF! 


WARNER Gsermec 2. DEPT. B-131 
360 North Michigan, Chicago |, Illinois 


FREE Details & Sample! 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 360 NW. Michigan, 0 1, Dept. B- ~ 


@ MODEL MAKERS 
@ MAINTENANCE 
@ HOBBY SHOPS 
@ HOME SHOPS 
@ SALVAGE PARTS 











§ Gentlemen: Send Free Sample ange ails 

a sad ' 
i Name , = 

t ins ' 
p Address ! 
4 Ctly State 8 


Lesenseseneuspoeasenesenens4 





suddenly halted in the midst of an ex- 
periment light 
when it discovered the lack of a rare 
acid necessary to the job. The Registry 
it at a Vanderbilt University 
laboratory. 

Out of the 10,000 chemicals requested 
to date, most of them have been quickly 
found. But now and then one hides out, 
and then the Registry’s staff hunts it 
down like sleuths on the track of evi- 
At present the files show unfilled 


dealing with diffusion 


located 


dence. 
requests for about 500 obscure chemi- 
cals the staff has failed to locate. 


The Registry does not buy, sell, 
even handle the chemicals, nor does it 
enter into any financial negotiations 


with either the owner of the compound 
or the party desiring it. It occasionally 
happens that the owner of a chemical 
to remain 


or one wishes 


anonymous, then the Registry will act 


desiring it 


as a go-between without disclosing to 
either party the identity of the other. 
Although the value of some compounds 
is as high as $1,000 a gram, 
does an owner charge for supplying it 
to another research worker. 


seldom 


Some compounds are derived from 


familiar sources—plants, petroleum or 


minerals. For example, a very new 


chemical is now being extracted from 
which covers thou- 
Rio Grande. 


regarded 


the creosote bush 
along the 
This shrub was formerly 
a pest. 
it when put into fats or 
Even 


sands of acres 


derived from 
oils prevents 
poison ivy is 


The chemical now 


or delays rancidity. 
the source of a rare chemical. 

A very uncommon chemical for which 
a request has long remained unfilled is 
a dye which has been used to determine 
concentration of For 
instance, a chemist might use it to learn 
how much cadmium there is in a cer- 


various metals. 


tain ore. Many rare chemicals are 
wanted for purely research purposes. 
But such experimentations form the 


frontiers of science. 

One may wonder why chemists don’t 
make the little bit of scarce compounds 
they But usually they 
need them in a hurry, and special prep- 


suddenly need. 


aration by the laboratory needing them 
might involve many weeks of work, even 
assuming that all the materials neces- 
sary for their preparation were at hand. 

Within the last five years investments 
in new chemical plant facilities have 
reached over one billion dollars and new 
construction planned is estimated to be 
almost one quarter of a billion. In this 
war American scientists have made such 
phenomenal progress that we now lead 
the world in chemical research. 
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PHOTOCOPYING * 


SIMPLIFIES 
‘OUR WORK ,* 












Photo-Copyer 
A-PE-CO "Photo-exact” TE S35 
SIMPLIFIES Copies up to 
PHOTOCOPYING 18" x 22” 


A-PE-CO makes photo- 

copying a simple, speedy, economical, and 
error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
copies — one, or as many as you want — 
made right in your office — anytime, by 
anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 
accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. "A-PE-CO 
: gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 
GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 
You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
become America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment — how it speeds 
and simplifies copying work for all de- 
partments! Write us today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-45 Chicago 14, Illinois 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada. 


HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.3 





All in the home sound 
asleep! Then, Spontane- 
ous Combustion -—Oil 
soaked cleaning cloths in 
a broom closet are smol- 
dering—about to flash in- 
to a blaze. Keep your head 
—if you have a Pyrene 
you can extinguish the 
fire before it spreads. 
Here's a handy, easy- 
to-use Fire Extinguisher 
that is worth its shining 
weight in gold. It's posi- 
tive, inexpensive fire pro- 
tection. 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


— Free booklet of house- 
hold hints sent on request. 


TO OPERATE 
40% HANDLE To. 
“ORK APUW 


8) THE WAT. WHEN OID TOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN TOUR HOME 


AG 


Reg U $ Por OF 


Pyrer CQuiPm@ENT FOR EVERY wazano 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


rene Manufacturing cee | 


APPILIATEO WiTrh C OTWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 
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We write speeches on any 
subject. Confidential 

y -¥ he Dia “ a 


Speeches For kvery Uceasio collection, $1.50. Public Speak 








« Manual, $1.50. Othcer s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide $1 50 Liat ef prepared talks mailed free upon request 
JOK ES vew Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month. 

y, 87 a vear. Speakers Joke Book,$1 50. Tosst- 
master + Humor Cuide, 61.50 ne ight Btories, $1.50. Saiee- 
man « Joke Book, 3150. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 

Ladies Night Program .$5. Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts, $1.50. Banquet hoo fi'so 
@( avadian orders filled Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
a 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 
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Gonor Rolls 


Different kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and 


kik 


sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- 
tions, etc Name plates, various sizes. 
State specific requirements when 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
140! E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit 11, Mich. 


Peer eeeeeeceeeeereseseees’ 


REE 


oe 

* 

sizes. 4 
writing. a. 
Sd 

+ 

* 

» 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons « Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


RH 
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WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES; 


RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON GENUINE SOLID WALNUT SHIELDS 


400K LIKE REAL BRONZE 


MANT SIZES & DESICNS e 
ASK ABOUT OUR HONOR ROLL PLAQUES TOO! 









international Bronze Tablet Co. 
16 E. 29nd ST NEW YORK 10,N. Y 














FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, III. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 
Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 





ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Pro upt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered) No disappointments Testi- 


Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
Special sction 


monials galore. 
you want your speech to occupy 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
eeeeceeeeeesoesceoossseseesesocesooeoseseese 


Peeoeeseccseseceseeses 
Seocecccccescsescessesese 








BEST LADIES NATE We EvER Had 


That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantees . 











Jamestown, New York....April 3 
Americus, Georgia ....... April 6 
Bessemer, Alabama...... April 7 
Decatur, Alabama....... April 8 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. . April 12 
Greenwood, So. Carolina. .April 13 
Ardmore, Oklahoma..... April 20 
Marinette, Wisconsin ..... April 20 
Albany, Georgia ........ April 22 
Burlington, N. Carolina. ..April 23 
Waukegan, Illinois.......April 26 
Pasadena, California. .... April 29 








Clubs Want To Help 


If any Kiwanian or Kiwanian’s son 
is located at one of the army camps or 
ino, won't write Robert 
chairman, Wartime Citizenship Com- 
mittee, Maryland Hotel, San Bernard- 
The San 


club desires to make personal contact 


you 


ino, California ? Jernardino 


with them. 


Illinois, Kiwanians also 


want to be of all possible service to 


Danville, 


any Kiwanians, their relatives or friends 
in the United States Veterans Facility 
in Danville. Write the Danville Kiwanis 
Club, 510 Temple Building, Danville, 
Illinois. 

e 


Tell It With Pictures 


Has your club an interesting new 
activity which would make a good pic- 
ture and which would interest hundreds 
of other clubs and thousands of Ki- 
wanians? If so, take a good, dramatic, 
this with 
plenty of human interest init and send 


action picture of activity 
it to The Kiwanis Magazine. One yood 
picture, it is 10,000 
words. In these days of paper restric- 


said, is worth 
tions, we can’t print 10,000 words about 
an activity—or even 5,000 or 2,000. But 
if your picture tells a story, and the 
story is newsworthy, we can print a 
picture worth 10,000 words. So-o-o---- 
please don't shoot the committee. Shoot 





the activity. 
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@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 


y pai ER new convenience for 
card players. The all-pur- 
™ pose, portable playtable for 
# small apartment, den or recrea- 
—@ tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 


MAHOGANY Now custom made—delivery 
ee within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 


press collect. Money refunded 
a if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. E-88 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
\ _aI ae a et ee eee ee 
| EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
| Headquarters for game room equip- 
4/\\ ment... accessories for the home, Un- 
vat \\ usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
: ia Write for 
“Successful Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 








hospitals in the vicinity of San Bernard- ; 


Lewis, | 








ELG-D 


U.SARMY 


Shoulder Patches 


An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 10cto 50c EACH 


Complete set of 250 patches—$50 
Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 

Send $1 for Full Color Catalogue and 


SPRINGER’ S 














206 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 





Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 


shock. Speech developed in 
Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 

National Institute of Volce Disorders 

Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 


due to sickness or 
backward children. 











. Fails” 


At drug | 
and cigar : 
stores, PX | 
nd Ship's | 
Service. | 





ROCK FLINT CO.. 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
oe 








MONEY COLLECTED 
on Bad Debts. 


If you are having trouble with collecting money 
justly due you or have had unfortunate experi- 
ence with undependable or inexperienced col- 
lection agencies—send us your list of Dormant 
Accounts. 

We offer you a dignified Collection Service. 
Collections made anywhere in U.S. and Canada. 
Our 20th year of continuous service. Bank refer- 
ences. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
415-416 Mammoth Bidg. Shawnee, 





Oklahoma | 














Tension maintains a staff of creative artists 
who are specialists in the creation and design- 
- ing of distinctive envelopes. In style, type, 
color and design they should be characteristic 
of your business, and convey your message 
effectively. The space on your envelope uti- 
lized to the fullest advantage affords you an 


invaluable advertising medium at no addi- 








tional cost. Sketches and samples of what 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ° 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. ° 


\\ uf AGS Tih Te 
} N\4 POWDERS 





ENSION Designed 


aMeael Sl tlerition/ 





NEW YORK (4, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., + 
*DES MO NES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. > 


HE pee 


WeBOr 2 6 


ENVELOPES 








REESE 


has been done for others submitted without 
obligation on your part. With a background of 
60 years of experience, TENSION KNOWS 
HOW to design envelopes that attract and 


create an excellent impression. 





*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


*ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 








How can mass buying power for our 
industrial products be developed in the 
coming postwar years without the factory 
pay rolls people need in order to buy? 

The situation might be likened to a 
bone-dry desert. Start to irrigate and the 
desert blooms. 

Industrial markets can be created in 
backward sections of our country in 
exactly the same way that orchards and 
cornfields can be created in deserts by 
irrigation. 

If well-established manufacturers of 
consumer goods put branch plants in 
poor market sections then 


New pay rolls would be created there; 








THE TRUNODLE 


PAY ROLL CULTIVATION 





[= 


ENGINEERING 





young men would find “opportunity” at 
home; there would be fewer congested 
areas and housing shortages. 

—AND ABOVE ALL ELSE, WE 
WOULD BE CREATING NEW POST- 
WAR MARKETS. 

. . . 

For over 25 years Trundle Engineers 
have been accumulating experience in 
the making of business surveys, market 
studies and management analyses which 
qualify them to offer valuable assistance 


in decentralizing industrial operations. 


at President 









COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO + City National Bank Bidg. * 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK + Graybar Bidg. * 420 Lexington Ave. 














